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Deriving Practical Instruments for Guidance 


PercivaL W. Hutson 
University of Pittsburgh 


Impediments to the use of the scien- 
tific method in guidance. Guidance is 
still performed very largely without the 
aid of science. There is sympathetic 
appreciation of the point of view that 
guidance should consist largely of plac- 
ing pertinent facts before the pupil in 
order that he may make intelligent 
choices; but the facts are all too fre- 
quently unavailable, fragmentary, or ex- 
pressed in terms which the pupil cannot 
understand and which cannot be inter- 
preted to him. Furthermore, the scien- 
tific study of human abilities and the 
ability requirements of educational and 
vocational opportunities has progressed 
far enough so that it is known how dif- 
ficult it is to predict success or failure 
in any endeavor. Varying combinations 
of abilities and traits account for vary- 
ing degrees of success. Many of the ele- 
ments playing a part in the achieve4 
ment of success or failure are still 
impossible to measure. Perplexed by 
these complexities and these immeasur- 
able factors, the counselor proceeds 
warily; his knowledge of cases which 
ran counter to prediction has made him 
cautious. Accordingly, his counsel too 


often lapses into a statement of opinion 
and reasoning. It is the desire to pre- 
dict with certainty, then, and the prac- 
tical impossibility of doing so, which 
have seemed to prove an obstacle to the 
employment of science. 

A second impediment to the practi- 
cal use of scientific knowledge in coun 
seling has arisen from the almost uni 
versal practice of expressing prediction 
or relationship in the form of coefficients 
of correlation. Innumerable researches 
have been made to determine the pre- 
dictive value of school marks, intelli- 
gence tests, special tests, and the rest, 
for success in high school, in college, in 
various school subjects, and in various 
occupations, and practically all of them 
have summed up the relationship in a 
coefficient of correlation. In five chap- 
ters entitled Prognosis Tests, Tests of 
Clerical and Mechanical Ability, Predic- 
tion of Success in High School, Predic- 
tion of Success in College, and The Use 
of Tests in Guidance, Symonds' has 
summarized a host of investigations and 


*Percival M. Symonds, Measurement in Sec- 
ondary Education. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. 
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quoted many hundreds of coefficients of 
correlation. Only one study of the many 
quoted expresses a relationship in a dif- 
ferent form. 

Yet in the exercise of the counseling 
function, a coefficient of correlation is 
virtually useless. It affords no basis 
of prediction for any individual, and 
that is exactly the counseling problem. 
In 1919, Thurstone stated well this lim- 
itation in connection with his advocacy 
of the “method of critical scores” as de- 
sirable for selecting individuals who are 
certain to make good or are certain to 
fail. He said:! 


“This method [of critical scores] 
intensifies the responsibility of the 
psychologist with regard to the in- 
dividual. The correlation methods 
do not place this emphasis on the 
individual but state the abstract re- 
lation between the several variables 
and this does not bring home to the 
psychologist his chances of error in 
advising about an individual stu- 
dent . . . It [the method of criti- 
cal scores] emphasizes prognosis 
with respect to each individual stu- 
dent rather than the abstract state- 
ment of relationship between the 
variables concerned.” 


While in the nature of a digression, 
it is pertinent here to point out that the 
method of critical scores, taken by it- 
self, enables one to make a prediction 
for a very few persons, for, as Thurstone 
said:* “Some tests have fair correlation 
coefficients but do not yield any critical 
scores on account of exceptions at the 
extremes.” The factors which combine 
to make for success or failure are so di- 
verse and numerous that the attempt to 
predict with certainty, which is the goal 
of this method, is possible to attain in 


*L. L. Thurstone, “Mental Tests for College 
Entrance,” Journal of Educational Psychology 
(March, 1919), Vol. X, pp. 134-135. 

*Ibid., p. 134. 
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only a few cases. Thus we have he: 
illustrated the same obstacle to the « 
ployment of science which was outlin, 
in the first paragraph of this article 
Illustrative double-entry or cor) 
tion tables. To point the way towa: 
a larger application of scientific meth 
in guidance activity is the purpose of 
this paper. It is proposed to illustrate 
a method of expressing prediction w! 
is simple to employ, which is intelligible 
to pupils and parents, and which has an 
objective message for each individual. 
This method is that of the double-entry 
or correlation table, advocated by Pres 
sey® and by Kitson* more than a decade 
ago, but disregarded in favor of the 
more concise coefficient of correlation 
With detailed mimeographed direc- 
tions to follow’ and with such confe: 
ences with the writer as were necessary, 
a class of graduate students gathered 
data pertinent for prediction in three 
guidance situations. They were teach- 
ers, counselors, or administrators in 
schools of Western Pennsylvania, and 
went to the records of their own schools. 
One group assembled the data necessary 
for the construction of Tables I and II. 
Their instructions called for a listing of 
the average marks earned in first-year 
Latin by all the ninth-grade pupils who 
elected that subject in September, 1930, 
and also the average marks that had 
been earned by the same pupils in four 
subject-fields of the seventh and eighth 
grades, namely,—English, mathematics, 


*S. L. Pressey. “Suggestions with Regard to 
Professor Thurstone’s ‘Method of Critical 
Scores,’” Journal of Educational Psycholog) 
(December, 1919), Vol. X, pp. 517-520. 

‘H. D. Kitson. “Vocational Guidance and 
the Theory of Probability,’ School Review 
(February, 1920), Vol. XXVIII, pp. 143-150 
This author uses the term “probability table” 
for that which is here referred to as double- 
entry or correlation table. 

*Any interested person may receive a copy 
of these mimeographed directions by address- 
ing his request to the writer of this article. 
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social studies, geography-general science. 
The semester marks were translated 
from letters to numbers on the follow- 
nee As 1. B= 2, = 6, 
D 4, F = 5. Since a few schools 
did not use the letter system in marking, 
the numerical substitutions had to be 
otherwise planned so that their marks 
could be equated as fairly as possible 
those of the majority of the 
schools. In all, the records of thirteen 
schools were drawn upon for Tables I 
and II. From these scholarship indexes 
the writer made two scatter diagrams 
corresponding to the tables here shown, 


with 


using the following intervals: 1.00-1.49, 
1.50-2.49, 2.50-3.49, 3.50-4.49, 4.50- 
5.00. For these intervals are substi- 


tuted the letter grades shown in the 


evident that of the pupils who earned 
B in English, than 
earned A or B in Latin, while more than 
three-fifths C, D, and F. Of 
pupils earning C in English, only a lit- 


less two-fifths 


earned 
tle more than one in a hundred earned 
A in Latin, and one in six earned B in 
Latin, while more than half earned D 
or F. 

Regarding Table I, certain facts may 
be mentioned which are not fully evi- 
dent. ), of the 
765 pupils whose experience is 


Seventeen per cent, or 13 
here 
summarized made a higher mark in 
ninth-grade Latin than in seventh and 
eighth-grade English. Of these 13 

47 were in one school—members of a 


group of 73 in a small township school 
system where the Latin marks averaged 


tables. higher than the same pupils had earned 
TABLE 1 
RELATION BETWEEN Success IN SEVENTH AND E1cnHTuH-Grape ENGLISH AN 
NINTH-GRADE LATIN 
NO. OF LATIN 
CASES ENGLISH A B ( D I I AT 
46 A 32.6 738 15.2 43 
299 B 4 8.8 39.5 17 17 100.1 
297 Cc 1.3 16.5 296 38 14.5 
107 D 12 9 ( 5 1 
16 F 37.5 1 


Table I is to be read as follows: Of 
the 46 pupils who earned the mark of 
A in seventh and eighth-grade English 
and elected Latin in the ninth grade, 
32.6 per cent earned A in Latin, 47.8 
per cent earned B in Latin, 15.2 per 
cent earned C in Latin, etc. From this 
table one may say, on the basis of ex- 
perience, what the chances are that a 
pupil who has earned any given mark 
in seventh and eighth-grade English will 
earn any given mark in ninth-grade 
Latin. The table shows, for example, 
that whatever mark the pupil earned 
in English, he is more likely to earn in 
Latin a mark one step lower than he is 
likely to earn any other mark. It is 


in English. This was the only one of 


the thirteen schools in which that was 


true. The most plausible explanation 
of this exception is that the Latin teach- 
er in that high school was an “easy 


marker.” The average scholarship in- 
dex in Latin for the 765 pupils is 3.01, 
and in English, difference of 
approximately half a letter-grade. 

For Table II a total scholarship index 
was computed for each pupil by aver- 


2.53—a 


aging the indexes for his four major 
academic subject-fields pursued in the 
seventh and eighth grades. This was 


done, and the table of correlation drawn 
up, in order to determine if a pri 


onosis 


of success in Latin based upon general 








TABLE II 
CCESS IN SEVENTH AND 
Success IN NintH-GRADI 


RELATION BETWEEN GENERAL ACADEMIC St 


GENERA 
N ! ACADEMI 
CASES SUCCESS 4 
\ 5.6 
B 7.3 
( l 
D 
Q k 


academic success gave a more sharply 
defined prediction than a _ prognosis 
based upon English alone. Comparison 
of Tables I and II indicates that one 
prognosis is approximately as useful as 
the other. The average scholarship in- 
dex for all academic subjects of the 
seventh and eighth grades was figured 
to be 2.53—exactly the same as for Eng- 
lish alone. It may be concluded that, 
for predicting success in Latin, a con- 
sideration of general academic success 
is not necessary, because success with 
English alone is fully as indicative. 

A second group of graduate students 
compiled similar data in the same man- 
ner for the prediction of success in 
ninth-year algebra. They prepared 
scholarship indexes for 1,175 pupils in 
fourteen high schools or junior high 
schools of Western Pennsylvania. The 
indexes were tabulated in the two rela- 
tionships indicated by Tables III and 
IV. The first of these tables was pre- 
pared on the assumption that there 
might be a specially close correlation be- 
tween success with seventh and eighth- 


TABL 


RELATION BETWEEN SUCCESS IN SEVENTH- 


B 
49.2 1 
31.0 3 
12.4 5 
st) 


grade mathematics 


LATIN 
LATIN 
( D 
6 19.8 
2 37.8 
5 40.2 
25.0 
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GHTH GRADES 


and 


The former perhaps varied from 


arithmetic 


in some 


schools 


. 
] 

5.1 
1 l 
5 l 
with alg 
to an 


( 


treme fusion of mathematics in ot 


schools, but no analysis of this fa 


was made. The table shows that a 


} 


90 per cent of those pupils who earn 
the A grade in seventh- and eighth-gr 
mathematics earned A or B in alge! 


that about 
earned B on the prognosis earned / 


75 per 


cent 


of 


those 


VW 


C in algebra, that nearly 75 per cent 


those who earned 
earned C or D in algebra, and that 


those pupils earning D on the prog 


on the progn 


nearly 90 per cent earned C, D, or / 


algebra. 


The average scholarship in 
for seventh- and eighth-grade 
matics was 2.64, and for algebra, 2 


mat 


a difference of slightly less than o1 


third of a letter-grade. 


In two sch 


of the fourteen, pupils’ marks avera 
higher in algebra than in seventh- 
eighth-grade mathematics. 


Analyzing 


mation t 


E lll 


AND EIGHTH-GRADI 


NintH-GRADE ALGEBRA 


7TH AND 

NO. O1 STH GRADI 
CASES MATHEMATICS \ I ( 
65 \ 40.0 49.2 7 
377 B 9.3 37.1 37 
507 + 2.0 168 38 
206 D 12.1 24 
) F 35 
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TABLE IV\ 
RELATION BETWEEN GENERAL ACADEMIC SUCCESS IN SEVENTH AND Ercutn GrRap! 
Success IN NINTH-GRADE ALGEBRA 


GENERAI 
ACADEMI( ALGEBRA 
SUCCESS \ B ( D I TOTA 
? \ 34.2 $4.8 y v ~~ 
154 B 8.8 34.6 39 12.8 +. 10 
47 G 1.1 13.9 35.1 36.7 13.2 1 
3 D 9.7 21.5 41.9 6.9 1 
8 F 37.5 12.5 I 
bra is apparently predicted quite as years just prior to those in which ster 
iy by success with grammar-grade ography is normally studied Admit 
mathematics alone as by average suc-_ tedly, the mark in English is based on 
ress with all the academic subjects of much more than skill in composition 
the grammar grades. The average However that may be, the picture 


scholarship index for the latter is 2.57, would have been more complete if it 
only slightly higher than that for mathe- had included all those who had essayed 





matics alone. the study of stenography—those who 
TABLE V 
RELATION BETWEEN SUCCESS IN NINTH- AND TENTH-GRADE ENGLISH AND 


SUCCESS IN STENOGRAPHY 


OTH AND 

OF 10TH GRADE STENOGRAPHY 

ASES ENGLISH A B c D I TOTAI 
15 A 33.3 53.3 13.3 
118 B 6.8 51.7 39.8 17 1 
275 _ 7 16.7 65.8 16.7 
102 D 4.9 39.2 55.9 l 

2 sp 10% 


F 50.0 


Table V was constructed on a slightly failed as well as those who achieved the 
limited basis, which makes it an incom-_ several passing grades. Looking at the 
plete attempt at prognosis. The instruc- table as it is, one may say that there is 
tions called for a selection from June, large likelihood that the pupil will earn 
1931, high school graduating classes of the same mark in stenography as he did 
all those individuals who had completed in English. Especially is this evident 
the prescribed sequence in stenography, in the case of the largest group—the 
and a comparison of their marks in the 275 pupils whose English mark was C, 
subject with their marks in ninth- and more than 65 per cent of them received 
tenth-grade English. Five schools are the same mark in stenography 
represented in Table V. The assump- If it be asked, Why build correlation 
tion which dictated this project was that tables on the basis of school marks, the 
ability in English composition is of such answer is, first, that every school uses 
consequence in the occupation of sten- them to measure achievement and keeps 
ographer that the student might be ad- them on file; second, that pupils and 
vised of his chances for success in the parents regard them as of large impor- 
study of stenography on the basis of his tance; and third, that, beginning with 
achievement in English during the two Kelley’s well-known research in which 











dS 
vi 
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he found a cofficient of correlation of 
.789 between a composite of elementary- 
school grades and first-year average 
grade in high school, many studies have 
shown the value of school marks for 
predicting later school success. How- 
ever, the tables reproduced and inter- 
preted in this article in all likelihood do 
not afford as discriminating a predic- 
tion as the tables which a single well- 
organized school could construct for its 
own use. One reason is that for the 
tables here presented different marking 
systems had to be equated, and this 
could not be done with exactitude; an- 
other reason is that varying standards 
of marking are doubtless represented, 
which would tend to weaken the evi- 
dence of relationship. 

Double-entry tables can, of course, 
be utilized to show relationship between 
any two sets of measurements. They 
permit the combining of two or more 
measurements into one instrument of 
prediction, as Dean Johnston has done 
in averaging the student’s percentile 
rank in high school graduating class 
with his percentile rank in a psychologi- 
cal test. The tables developed for this 
article are intended to be illustrative of 
a principle as well as useful in them- 
selves. 

The argument for the derivation and 
use of double-entry tables. A number 
of advantages would seem to accrue 
from the employment of double-entry 


‘See the pamphlet, “Who Should Go to Col- 
lege?” pp. 19-22. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1930. This is one of the 
few examples of the use of the correlation 
table for prediction. 

Another example of research, as yet unpub- 
lished, affords prediction for the individual 
student by showing chances in 100 that uni- 
versity freshmen standing in each tenth on 
various predictive measures will achieve A, B, 
or C scholarship. This is the Ph.D. thesis of 


Omar C. Held, “An Attempt to Predict the 
Success of University Freshmen in Their Ad- 
justment to Scholastic Work,” 1931, University 
of Pittsburgh Library. 
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tables in guidance. Among then 
be cited the following: 


1. The double-entry table is n 
ficult to prepare. Any school w 
untrained and unskilled in statis 
procedures, can construct one with 
a brief explanation. On the other ha 
the derivation of a coefficient of corr 
tion is regarded as a very formi 
task by most students who have 
pleted a course in educational statis‘ 
Professional statisticians evince 
recognition of the labor it entails 
bringing forth from time to time de, 
intended to lighten the burden. 

2. The table of correlation ¢ 
facts which are intelligible to counsel 
pupil, and parent. If the individ 
knows what level he himself has 
tained in the prognosis, he can know 
simple arithmetical terms what t! 
chances are that he will attain each 
the various levels of success in the | 
ture for which prediction is made. J 
is bringing science out of the Olympi 
clouds, which too commonly make of 
only a shrouded mystery, and carrying 
it to earth that it may be of ser 
to the people who need it. It helps t 
take counseling out of the haze of sub-} 
jectivity which now too frequently e1 
velops it, and puts it on a mor 
rational basis than the seer-like 
monition of “You’d better” or “You'd 
better not.” 

The coefficient of correlation, on the | 
other hand, does not afford the c 
selor any definite information to pla 
before the pupil. Sometimes, inde 
it may even be deceptive because 
covers up one important element of re!a- 
tionship. For example, in a gi’ 
school there may be a high correlation } 
between success in grammar-grade F: 
lish and ninth-grade Latin, and yet th 
pupils’ marks in the latter may with 
great consistency be found one letter- 
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crade lower than in the former, so that 

e pupil who does mediocre work in 

English generally does poor work in 
Latin, the pupil who does good work 
in English generally does mediocre work 
in Latin, etc. Such an aspect of rela- 
tionship is not disclosed by a coefficient 
of correlation; whereas it is perfectly 
evident in a correlation table. 
3. The development and use of cor- 
relation tables should make counseling 
more possible and less dangerous for 
unspecialized educational workers to 
administer. Survey researches have 
made it clear that individual counseling 
is largely performed by the rank and 
file of teachers acting in their capacity 
of home-room teachers.’ Correlation 
tables would be safe, practical instru- 
ments to put into their hands, thus pro- 
moting in a very real sense Thorndike’s 
early vision of “exact and scientific 
study [in guidance| which . . . will give 
results whereby even a mediocre person 
in this field can do excellent work.’ 

4. Double-entry tables should make 
it possible to accomplish much guidance 
by group counseling. The advantage 
here is in the economy of such activity 
as compared with individual counseling. 
Cannot the reader visualize home-room 
group lessons centered about tables of 
prediction which have been placed on 
the board or mimeographed? Through 
discussion directed by the teacher and 
supplemented by his explanations as far 
as necessary, the meaning of the table 
is made clear and each pupil trained to 





‘Percival W. Hutson and Malcolm G. Wil- 
son, “Practices in Curricular Guidance,” School 
Review (December, 1930), Vol. XX XVIII, pp 
750-759. See especially Table 1. 

Grayson N. Kefauver and Robert E. Scott, 
“The Home Room in the Administration of 
Secondary Schools,” Teachers College Record 
(April, 1930), Vol. XXXI, pp. 624-641. See 
especially Table VII. 

"In Meyer Bloomfield’s Readings in Voca- 
tional Guidance, p. 100. New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1915. 


read it. Then the pupils are encouraged 
to study their own records on the same 
prognosis and find what degree of su 

cess they are likely to achieve in the 
activity for which the table affords pre 

diction.® 

Why pupils who have scored equally 
well on the predictive measurement vary 
as widely in achievement as do the 
pupils in Table I, for instance, is an ap 
propriate topic for carefully guided 
speculation. The teacher will have in 
mind a list of reasons why the prognosis 
is imperfect, and by questions will stimu- 
late the pupils to name as many as pos 
sible, while also supplementing their 
information concerning the character of 
the experience in which probable su 
cess is being studied. In connection 
with the study of Table I, or one similar 
to it, the following reasons for variation 
in achievement might be found: 

a. The subject for which prediction 
is made is not the same as the one from 
which prediction is made. It may in- 
volve abilities or mental powers con 
siderably different, or it may involve 
certain powers in different degree. For 
example, the English mark is based on 
the pupil’s reactions to a variety of 


uations, of which those consisting of 
problems in language structure are a 
larger or smaller part, depending 

the teacher and the course of study 
Latin in the first year ordinarily con 


sists very largely of the study of lan 
guage structure. 

6. The pupil’s character may under 
Whereas he has been 
persistent, and 


go some change. 
industrious, 
tious in the grammar grades, he may 


conscien 


turn conceited, lazy, and erratic upon 
entering high school. Consequently, 

Examples of such employment of objective 
instruments of guidance are described in John 
W. Hedge and Percival W. Hutson, “A Tech 
nique for Evaluating Guidance Activities,” 
School Review (September, 1931 Vol 
XXXIX, pp. 509-512 
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his scholarship record 


In an- 
other case the reverse change may occur. 


suffers. 


c. The pupil of junior high school 
age is constantly finding new interests 
as his experience widens, and this may 
operate for or against his achievement 
in a given subject. 


d. The pupil likes one teacher and 
works hard for him; he dislikes another 
and refuses to put forth his best efforts 
in the subject. 


e. Disturbing conditions arise in the 
home or in the pupil’s health life which 
prevent his achieving according to pre- 
diction; or, unfortunate conditions of 
the same sort which existed at the time 
prediction was established, are removed, 
and the pupil’s achievement exceeds 
prediction. 


f. Teachers’ marking bases vary. 
mark strictly achievement, 
while others give large consideration to 
effort and sometimes to conduct. 


Some on 


Some 
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teachers mark on a rather low scale 
others, on a high scale. 

g. Combinations of many element 
account for the pupil’s success in 
field. Varied combinations may bri: 
identical success. 

It seems that a most helpful contir 
ing study which could be made of a 
correlation tables would be the investi- 
gation of all extreme cases, to seek cau- 


sation factors and determine the fre- 
quency with which each operates. This 
would be valuable information to ac- 


company the correlation. 

The possible service which can be 
rendered to the cause of guidance by 
correlation tables seems inestimable. It 
is hoped that this device will be given 
widespread trial, preferably under such 
conditions that some valid measure 
its worth may be obtained. The exper 
mental attitude should characterize t! 
counselor’s use of this instrument, as 
also any other feature of the guidanc: 
program. 





The Place of Adult Vocational Education in Our 


Public Schools 
F. E. Moore 


Director of State Board for Vocational Education, Des Moines, lowa 


We are accustomed to regard organ- 
ized education as a service for youth 
only, but the adult also has needs and 
rights which have been greatly neglected 
or ignored. The American public has 
centered its attention upon the educa- 
tion of youth largely on the theory that 
young people constitute our future citi- 
zenship. It has been the theory that if 
the youth is properly trained, things will 
be improved in the next generation. 
Meanwhile, we have rather uncon- 
sciously assumed that it is too late or 
unnecessary to do anything for the 
present generation of adults. 


There is another reason why an in- 
terest in adult education has been de- 
layed. It is perhaps best expressed in 
the common saying, “He is too old to 
learn,” or perhaps, worse still, “I am too 
old to learn.” It is true that children 
learn easily, especially when the teach 
ing process is correct. However, the 
adult has certain advantages which he 
did not possess as a child. In the school 


of life the adult has been “through the 
mill,” and he has a background of facts 
and ideas which enables him to make 
a greater use of any new information 
Recent studies by eminent 


obtained. 
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psychologists prove that we can all learn 
long after we have left the halls of the 
lic schools and colleges. It has been 
tated that “adults come to their full 
pacity to learn after life has given 
them the experience with which to 
earn.” 
\s a result of these exploded educa- 
mal theories and the trends in our 
social and economic order there is de- 
veloping in this country a genuine inter- 
est in all phases of adult education. The 
‘machine age” has given the American 
people time and additional facilities for 
learning. In addition, it has created 
many new problems of complex nature. 
That an adequate program of adult edu- 
cation will do much to help solve these 
problems is the growing belief of an in- 
creasing number of economical, indus- 
trial, social, and educational leaders. 

One may rightfully ask, what need is 
there for a systematic program of adult 
education? Why should such a program 
include occupational training? Why 
should the public school assume any 
responsibility of providing for the edu- 
cational needs of: the adult citizenry? 
These are pertinent questions. 

There are at least two fundamental 
reasons why we need a systematic pro- 
gram of adult vocational education. The 
first is quite apparent when we but sug- 
gest the complexities of our modern 
civilization. 

Due to the development of science, 
invention, and the effect of the “ma- 
chine” upon agriculture, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the home, our civilization 
is passing through a series of changes, 
the complexity of which is unparalleled 
in the history of the world. Occupations 
are constantly changing in their de- 
mands and opportunities. Likewise, new 
occupations are arising, making new de- 











mands. As we view the modern pro- 
cesses of production, the methods of 
transportation, the means of communi- 
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cation, and the way we amuse ourselves 
it appears as if there is no limit. We 
frequently wonder what is “just around 
the corner.’ 

The unemployment condition in this 
country points to 
adult education. A 
America’s idle workers are innocent vic 


a specific need for 


large number of 
tims of a “technological unemployment 

situation. 
ment” we mean the displacement of men 
by machines, and mergers. Without an 
opportunity to adjust themselves to new 
conditions and to the new demands of 


By “technological unemploy 
- r ° 


industry, many of these individuals will 
fall by the wayside and become idle 
parasites living off the work of others 
or dependents, criminals, and unneces 
sary victims of the “iron man.” Society 
faces a new responsibility. We must 
provide a program of re-education which 
will assist these people to adjust them 
selves to new conditions, to 
new skills, and to return to useful em 
ployment. 

Such a re-educational program must 
be a continuous one. Charles Austin 
Beard, in speaking of these “dislocated 
“adult 
f 


acquire 


soldiers of industry,” states that 
education cannot solve the problem 
unemployment, technological or other 
wise; but it has a function to discharge 
in our progressive society where new 
knowledge pours 
studies, and workshops with bewildering 
rapidity, offering new powers and op- 
portunities while altering historic occu- 
pations. That function is to make con- 
tinuously available to all inquisitive 
adults a realistic knowledge that fur- 
nishes a shield and a sword in the strug- 
gle for existence.” 
tion will not solve unemployment, but 
unemployment can not be solved with 


from laboratories, 


Vocational educa- 


out vocational education. 

Adult education is the only kind of 
training which a large part of our people 
can receive if they are to be adequately 
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prepared for the tasks of life. The 
United States Office of Education is re- 
sponsible for the statement that of all 
the boys and girls who enter the fifth 
grade in our public schools, two-thirds 
never enter high school, and only four- 
teen per cent finish high school. It is 
evident that this large group of people 
who do not go on to school are inade- 
quately prepared to meet the economic 
and social problems of the present day. 
A program of part-time or evening 
school education would enable these 
people to increase their social and vo- 
cational efficiency. 

Facilities for adult education. A re- 
view of the facilities which provide for 
our after-school training reveals that 
there are many valuable agencies which 
contribute to the educational needs of 
the adult portion of our population. It 
would be extremely difficult to name all 
of them. A partial list includes eve- 
ning schools, college extension courses 
of varied nature, literary clubs, reading 
circles, libraries, churches, theaters, 
movies, art galleries, museums, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and the radio. 

A further study of these numerous 
agencies shows that a number are or- 
ganized primarily for educational pur- 
such as the evening school, the 


pt Ses ; 
extension service, and the public library. 
On the other hand, there are many 


agencies which are organized primarily 
for commercial or entertainment pur- 
poses but disseminate news and ideas 
to a large group of adults. The press, 
the movies, and the radio are examples 
of this class. 

It is impossible to estimate to what 
degree each of these many agencies con- 
tribute to the welfare of our individual 


lives. However, it is evident that the 


great bulk of our adult population re- 
ceives after-school education in an un- 
organized 


and unsystematic manner. 
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Where, then, may the adult tu 
order that he may receive guidan 
instruction which will enable hi: 


bring order to his learning process 
is the growing belief of many that 
answer will be found when the | 
schools provide a_ well-organized 
gram of adult education. Such a 
gram must provide for the training 
social as well as vocational efficiency 
We have in this country an orga 
educational machinery called the | 
school. It is to this typicaily Ameri 
institution that have 
tomed to look for systematic educati 
It has been built to serve th 
At the present time it is p: 


we been ac 


service. 
youth. 


able that the majority of the teaching 


personnel is not equipped in the 1 
nique of adult education. Only in ¢ 
limited way has the machinery 
organized to train the adult. W 
much about the equalization of « 
cational opportunity. Many accom 
ments have made which | 
expanded the educational program h 
zontally in order that all youth n 
served more efficiently. Is it n 
logical that we may equalize « 
tional opportunity by extendi: 
public school program vertically? A 
parently the public school could b: 
ganized so that the adult might hav: 
place where he could receive syst 
instruction. At least, much coul 
done to help him organize his lea 


been 


process. 

Economic leaders endorse 
Such a program has many proponent 
As an example, Roger W. Babson, t! 
statistician, recently addressed a gr 
of industrial and educational lead 
who were assembled in Boston. T! 
meeting was held for the purpose 


pri 


finding possible solutions to the present 


unemployment situation. Mr. Babs 


proposed that each community should 
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sh a public emyployment clinic 


t 
= the men out of work could regis- 
ter. Then during the period that the 


is out of work the public school 
plants could be used for night classes, 
w! he could improve himself in a 
trade or learn a new one. 
Someone stated that “to the sober eye 
f wisdom the vocations of men are like 
walls of a building. Poorly built 
indations will presently cause the dis- 
tortion and crumbling of the upper walls 
~fand rooms, no matter how solidly and 
ldecoratively these may be constructed. 
not well- 





'The man or woman who is 
erounded and secure in a good vocation 
in have at best only insecure and dis- 
rdered foundations for his culture, his 
religion, his political codperation, his 
good fellowship, or his family life.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the suc- 
cessful solution of our problem and the 
future of our nation demands a well- 
trained citizenry. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher suggests the answer in her little 
book, “Live or Perish,” when she states, 
‘All thoughtful have been 
reached in the last decade if not sooner, 
by a conviction of the folly of imagining 
that enough education can be crammed 
into the years when youth sits in the 
classroom. . . . Everyone who observes 
at all has realized that the necessary 
intricacies of a great modern country 
can not be maintained unless that coun- 
try can depend upon a population which 
does a powerful amount of learning after 
school days are over.” 

Adults seek educational opportunities. 
There is an abundance of evidence 


people 
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which shows that adults will att 1 
vocational classes when such educational 
opportunities are provided. During thi 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, mor 


than one-third of a million of people 
were enrolled in vocational evening 
school classes in the United States. This 
entire program was conducted by the 


public schools of the country under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act 


adult citizens of Iowa are 


a program ol 


That the 
interested in adult voca 
tional education is indicated by the fact 
that during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1930, 


were enrolled in vocational evening 


over 6,000 men and women 


school classes. It is also significant 


that this enrollment was double that of 
the previous year. Preliminary reports 
just by the state board for 
vocational that the 


adult program for the present year will 


received 
education indicate 


greatly exceed that of a year ago 

In conclusion, may I state that there 
are trends which indicate that our pub- 
lic schools will 
distant future, centers of adult educa 
tion. These 
evening school classes where a 


become, in a not far 


centers should provide 
banker, 
a day laborer, a clerk, a doctor, a mer 
chant, a machinist, or a 
might have an opportunity to 
equip himself for the necessities and the 
finer things of life. 

mediate return to a 
through 
Therefore, an 
adult 


dends. 


truck driver 


better 


The greatest im- 


country comes 


the efficiency of its adults. 


adequate program of 


education should pay big divi- 











Occupational Information and the Curriculum 


Howarp C. Hitt 


School of Education, The University of Chicago 


Occupational information is of such 
wide and varied character that it has 
a legitimate and serviceable place in 
every content subject taught in the 
schools. It appeals to pupils of all ages 
and in every stage of educational attain- 
ment—from the child in the kindergar- 
ten to the student in the graduate 
division of the university. Like person- 
ality, it enriches and is enriched by ev- 
erything it touches. 

The subject of geography, for exam- 
ple, would be dull indeed were the eco- 
nomic activities of human beings deleted 
from its pages. History too would lose 
much of its meaning if it contained no 
account of man’s ways of earning a liv- 
ing in the days that are gone. Simi- 
larly, most branches of science, at least 
in their practical aspects, deal neces- 
sarily with occupational problems in- 
volved in or related to the production 
and consumption of goods. Even lit- 
erature is concerned—and to a surpris- 
ing degree—with man as a _ worker. 
Especially is this true of modern writ- 
ers, as such names as Carl Sandburg, 
Walt Whitman, Hamlin Garland, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Frank Norris, and H. G. 
Wells bear testimony. 

The foregoing facts have long been 
recognized in progressive schools and 
by most of the leaders in curriculum 
reconstruction. More than twenty-five 
years ago Professor J. S. Welch urged 
that the civics work in the first four 
grades consist of the study of typical 
classes in the social organization, men- 
tioning as illustrations such occupations 
as are carried on by the carpenter, the 
postman, the milkman, the farmer, the 
bricklayer, the doctor, and the motor- 





man.’ Many kindergartens includ 
their program such activities as playin; 
store and keeping house. In the u 
elementary and junior high sc! 
grades, courses in vocational civics, ; 
nomic civics, and occupations are { 
in all parts of the country. In a { 
instances courses in vocations are 
given in the senior high school. 

However, an examination of cours 
of study and of many of the textbook 
in current use in the schools shows t! 
the content of occupational courses « 
sists of little more than factual inforn 
tion about vocations. Attention i 
restricted for the most part to a some 
what monotonous survey of the leading 
occupations, including a description 
the character of the work to be dor 
in each occupation, the qualificatior 
and preparation required of the workers 
the wages or salaries paid, and the line 
of advancement or promotion offered, a 
being focussed apparently upon the pos} 
sible selection as a life’s work of the 
occupation under consideration. 

Quite apart from the educative valu 
of information of the sort just mentione 
—and there are educators who questio: 
its desirability—such materials fall far 
short of what is needed in a program « | 
general education. In the first place? 
such courses in occupations omit much/ 
needed training in the elementary prin- 
ciples and concepts of present-day| 
economic life. In the second place, they) 
are generally so narrow in viewpoint 
and so factual in content, that they doy 
not make suitable provision for the chie! 





*J. S. Welch, “A Social Science Outline 
Elementary School Teacher, VI (May, 19 
441 ff. 
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purposes of vocational guidance. These 
purposes were ably set forth several 
years ago by the Committee on Social 
Studies of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, in the following words: “The 
development of an appreciation of the 
social significance of all work; of the 
social value and interdependence of all 
occupations; of the social responsibility 
of the worker, not only for the character 
of his work, but for the use of its fruits; 
of the opportunities and necessity for 
good citizenship in vocational life; of 
the duty of the community to the work- 
er; of the necessity for social control, 
governmental and otherwise, and of the 
economic activities of the community.” 
Provisions for vocational guidance, con- 
trolled or dominated by considerations 
more narrow than the foregoing ends, 
are altogether inadequate to meet pres- 
ent educational needs. 


Occupational information, then, inter- 
preted broadly, should form an integral 
part of all content subjects in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. His- 
tory, for example, should include the 
long and fascinating story of the ways 
in which the race has progressed in its 
methods of earning a living. It should 
describe the means by which the men 
of the Stone Age got their food, made 
their clothing, secured their dwelling- 
places, devised their tools, and learned 
to work together. It should make clear 
the ways in which the occupations of 
pastoral peoples, such as the early He- 
brews, affected their entire manner of 
life; it should bring out the enriching 
influences of trade and commerce upon 
the lives of the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks; it should portray the varied 
activities of the medieval manor that 
made it to so large a degree a self- 


"The Social Studies in Secondary Education, 
p. 27. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1916, 
Number 28. 


sufficing unit, and the painstaking skill 
with which the crafstmen of the med 
ieval town made their handiwork models 
of excellence from that day to this; and 
be that mar- 
vellous industrial revolution that trans 
formed the lives of the people of the 
western world and brought about tl 
introduction of the specialization of la 
bor and industry that constitutes per 
haps the most striking feature of the 


lay 


it must, of course, descri 


ic 


varied occupations of our own < 


In similar fashion, courses in geogra 
phy will gain in enrichment and edu 
cative value when the 
factors that condition or determine o« 
cupational activities in the regions or 
communities under consideration are 
properly stressed. When 
materials are thus selected and organ- 
ized, boys and girls will secure both a 
clearer grasp of the nature of the main 
distinctive occupations, and also a more 
adequate comprehension of the factors 
that have made New York City the com- 
mercial emporium of the New World 
and Chicago the metropolis of the West 
Vocational thus ted 
will help pupils to understand the domi- 
nant economic activities 
regions as the Rocky Mountain States, 
the plains of Texas and the Southwest 
and the corn belt of the central Missis- 
sippi valley. of 
suitable occupational information in our 
courses in geography will be a valuable 
the 


inestimable 


physiographic 


geographic 


information preset 


found in such 


In short, the inclusion 


aid to vocational guidance and, at 
same time, will 
value in bringing out the relation that 


prove of 


exists between man’s economic life and 
his physical environment. 

Courses in reading and literature will 
also be enriched by the inclusion of 
occupational material in the selections 
that are to be read. 
autobiographies of Jacob Riis, Edward 
Steiner, James J. Davis, Edward Bok, 


For example, the 
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Ann Howard Shaw, Michael Pupin, and 
Jane Addams are worth-while in them- 
selves, and in addition contain vivid 
and stimulating first-hand accounts of 
varied occupational experiences in Amer- 
ican economic life. In the junior high 
school grades—the period of schooling 
in which exploratory activities are prop- 
erly stressed—vocational information 
may well receive especial emphasis in 
the English classes. 

That such attention is now given in 
many instances is evidenced by the or- 
ganization and selection of reading ma- 
the newer 
acceptance 
One series 


found in several of 
that have 
in many junior high schools. 
of readers contains appropriate selec- 


terials 


anthologies won 


tions grouped under such topicsas “Ideals 
of Work and Service,” “Things Worth 
While,” and “Men and Work.” A sec- 
ond series includes selections under such 
divisions as “The World of Work” and 
“The World of Industry.” A third se- 
ries devotes an entire volume to readings 
grouped under these headings: “Con- 
quering Nature,” “Making and Build- 
“Buying and Selling,” “Communi- 
cating and Traveling,’ “Saving and 
Conserving,” and “Finding and Doing 
One’s Work.” 

Literature providing vocational infor- 
mation, broadly interpreted, is also 
found in many of the English courses 
offered in the senior high school. For 
example, the recently published course 
of study in English for Denver, Colo- 
rado, lists for pupil reading such vol- 
umes as Stewart Edward White’s “The 
Riverman,” Harry A. Franck’s “Work- 
ing My Way Around the World,” Davis 
and Getchell’s “Stories of the Day’s 
Work,” Lewis E. Theiss’s “Piloting the 
U. S. Mail,” Booth Tarkington’s “The 
Turmoil,” William Allen White’s “A 
Certain Rich Man,” William D. How- 
ell’s “The Rise of Silas Lapham” and 
Frank Norris’s “The Pit.” 


ing,” 
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The best opportunity for inclu 
occupational information in the « 
culum, however, is not provided in 
tory, geography, and English, import 
as such fields are. The greatest op; 
tunity is afforded, rather, on the ju: 
high school level, by courses in 


munity life or community and , 
cational civics, and on the ser 
high school level by the course 
economics. Both types of cour: 


would, in fact, be woefully lacking 
they did not include units of instructi 
or blocks of teaching material deali 
specifically with occupations and 
cused directly upon the vocational nee 
and interests of the pupils. When su 
units are included, courses in occu; 
tions—and, in particular, 
courses in occupations for boys and girls 
respectively—are not only unnecessary) 
but are even undesirable, especially 
schools in which adequate provisions 
made for counseling or guidance. 

Separate vocational courses for boys 
and girls, then, are not needed, if indeed 
they were ever necessary, because t! 
occupations of men and women are 
longer differentiated as in the past, th: 
most recent census report listing onl) 
thirty-five occupations out of a total 
five hundred and thirty-one in whic! 
women as well as men are not engaged 
Indeed, the development in both sexes 
of a sympathetic understanding of voca- 
tional and economic problems requires 
that such questions be considered and 
discussed in classes composed of both 
boys and girls. 

Occupational information, as pointed 
out above, has an especially useful 
place in courses in community life. A 
careful examination of the field to be 
studied shows that vocational informa- 
tion enters directly or indirectly into 
most of the units appropriate for courses 
of the sort. At the outset, the necessity 
of adequate means for gaining a liveli- 
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hood must be emphasized as the very 
foundation of the community, without 
which, indeed, community life itself 
would be impossible. 

Occupational information also occu- 
nies an essential place in understanding 
the modern home and its problems; the 
réle of the mother as homemaker as well 
as housekeeper, and the effect on home 
life of outside occupations and of the 
employment of the mother outside the 
home are but instances. The relation of 
occupational information to a unit like 
the school and education is, of course, 
obvious. In a similar way, vocational 
information falls naturally and help- 
fully into such community welfare units 
as health, protection, recreation, com- 


munity planning, dependency, and 
delinquency. In courses devoted to vo- 
cational civics the consideration of 


occupations necessarily constitutes one 
of the most important, if not the most 
important, feature of the work. 

The subject of economics, of course, 
presents the most suitable field on the 
senior high school level for the consider- 
ation of occupational information in its 
natural setting. Since economics deals, 
for the most part, with man’s efforts to 
secure a living, the vocational aspects 
of economic life are generally in the 
foreground. This situation gives the 
teacher: an unequalled opportunity to 
bring to the attention and understand- 
ing of the pupils the occupational oppor- 
tunities, requirements, and problems 
that lie all about them. 

As the capstone to a course of the 
kind, the closing unit may well consist 
of a searching and detailed investiga- 
tion in relation to himself, by each pu- 
pil, of the particular occupation to which 
the pupil may feel drawn as his proba- 
ble choice of a life’s work. The results 
of the study may with advantage be 
incorporated in an extensive and well- 
written paper. Unfortunately, in most 


high schools the subject of economics 
is offered only as an elective and, in 
consequence, the large majority of our 
young people leave school with no sys- 
tematic grasp of the principles that lie 
back of life and with litth 
understanding of the elements involved 


economic 


in choosing a vocation and winning suc 
cess in it. Under existing circumstances, 
therefore, chief reliance for inculcating 
worth-while occupational information in 
the curriculum must be placed upon the 
content subjects and, in particular, upon 
English, history, geography, and civics. 

Materials of the sort under considera 
tion are most educative when they form 
an integral and regular part of the 
courses in which they are included. In 
the University of Chicago High School, 
for example, the following topics are 
profitably incorporated in the course of 
Modern History: Changes in methods 
of mining in the last half of the eight- 
eenth century; involved in the 
evolution of the weaving industry from 
the domestic system to later machine 
production; influence of agricultural 
machinery and the development of the 
West; types of work on a typical plan- 
tation; occupations on the frontier. In 


steps 


the same school a course entitled Social 


Institutions includes within the several 
units such exercises as these: Man has 
been called “the tool-using animal.” 


Describe the part played by tools in 
the development of civilization. How 
do you account for the slow develop- 
ment of tools and machines before 
1750? Visit an industrial plant, noting 
the machines used, the sources of power 
employed, the varieties of work done by 
the employees, and the working condi- 
tions. 

Similarly, a course in Economic So- 
ciety contains the following enterprises 
Account for the superiority in output 
of American workers in 
other lands. 


workers over 
Point out how each of the 
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HI 


following conserves land, labor 
tal: 
study, fatigue 


, or Capi- 
job analysis, motion study, time 
study, specialization of 
occupation, standardization. 


you 


Tell what 
nsideration in 
Jutline a plan 


would take into «¢ 
choosing an occupation. 
a person ought to follow 


life’s work. 


in choosing ; 


Find out the main lines of 


work that are carried on in our com- 
munity and the opportunitis s offered in 
each. Such activities contribute much 


toward making boys and girls intelli- 
gent about vocational life. 


Summary. Occupational information 
has a legitimate and important function 


in modern education. Its varied char- 


The Visiting Teacher in 
Guidance 


CARMELIT 
Visiting Teacher, New 

The appearance of the visiting teacher 
in the educational field is the very direct 
result of the recognition by educators 
of two facts. The first of these is the 
ever-growing conviction that the human 
child is a very complex organism, and 
one worthy of much study by those who 
are attempting to lead him into a ma- 
ture and constructive adulthood. The 
second is the fact that the intricacies 
of modern education have made it im- 
possible for the classroom teacher to 
know more than a fraction of the per- 
sonalities of most of the children in their 
care. 

As these two facts began to take defi- 
nite form as problems in education, the 
mental hygiene movement and social 
work development each offered a partial 
solution to the difficulty. From the 
mental hygiene movement came a dawn- 
ing comprehension of the factors which 
are involved in the building up of per- 
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acter and many-sided appeal entit 
to inclusion in all the content su 
in all the grades of both the eleme 
It sh 
an especially important pla 
courses in community life and ec 


and the secondary school. 
given 
ics, and it should also receive att 
in courses in history, geography, 
literature. To prove most servic 
materials of the should for 
integral part of the courses named. O 


sort 


when such provisions are made will 
youth be adequately prepared to 

their proper places in the world 
work and to assume the full resp 
bilities of citizenship that will com: 
them in later life. 


Relation to a Vocational 
Program 


E JANVIER 


Orleans Public Schools 


sonality, the meaning of human b 
vior, and the possibilities of redirect 

it through an understanding of moti 
tion. From the field of social work, o1 
the other hand, came the case-w 
method of studying the individual and 
working with him as an entity rather 
than as a mere representative of | 
group. 

The visiting teacher, then, is a worker 
within the school system whose functior 
is to use these principles in working 
with the difficult children in the syste: 
We see her as a teacher, released from 
classroom duties, but still aware of the 
possibilities and limitations of the 
teacher-pupil relationship, who uses th 
social case-work method to study, ex- 
plain, and redirect the behavior of chil- 
dren so that they can get the most 
constructive values possible from their 
school experience. 

Unadjusted, or difficult, children are 
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ki to every classroom teacher, for 
ey are not restricted to any one local- 
ty, educational ability, or economic 
@ass. There are probably about four 
@ these children in every class of thirty- 
@ve in the public schools, with the num- 
Bers increasing where the teacher her- 
@){ falls into the difficult category (and, 
& be honest, one must admit that some 
feachers do!) and diminishing where 
she has managed to make a better job of 
Ber own personality. 

For many years educators, unable to 


@xplain the presence of these bother- 
gome children in their midst, have looked 
On them as an inevitable infliction of a 
just Providence, probably sent upon 
them so that the job of being a teacher 
Might not be all beer and skittles, or 
father, milk and honey. So these chil- 
(ren were roughly—physically as well 


as theoretically—divided into two great 
proups, those who could not and those 
who would not. And when this division 
had been made, everything possible was 
Kjone to make those who could not feel 
most poignantly the weight of their 
chains of inability, and those who would 
not were given the very best chance to 
develop a tenacity of resistance against 
applied force. 

Those were hard times for the edu- 
cators and the educated. But times 
have changed. 

With the realization of the fact that 
each child acts in the special way in 
which he does act because that sort of 
behavior has some real purpose for him, 
because he has not found a way of get- 
ting the same amount of satisfaction out 
of any other kind of behavior, we have 
had to abandon some of our most cher- 
ished superstitions and prejudices. 

With them have gone some of our 
most convenient categories—convenient, 
because with each went its own particu- 
lar remedy, which either worked or did 

not work. If it worked, we felt with a 
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glow of pride that it was because we 
had used a firm hand and had 

in time. If it did not, we 

put it down to “criminal t 
“heredity,” “incorrigibility or, more 
simply and unanswerabl} > W 
God.” For of course no hu 

ever gifted as a disciplinarian, « 


expected to cope with those forces It 
was no more to be expected than that a 
doctor of medicine, of equal eniig! 
ment, could save a patient by “bleed 
ing’ if his “time had come 

Among these vanished categories were 


} 


such words as “bully,” “lazy,” “nerv- 
ous,” “timid,” “‘scatterbrained Once 
a child had been ticketed with one or 
more of these names, the treatment fol 
lowed a prescribed course. The bully 
should be outbullied;: the lazy should 
be put to work; the nervous, forced to 


sit still. The timid child was supposed 
to lose her timidity if she were made to 
recite pieces or to take part in plays. 
Being noble martyrs to our convictions 
in those days, we, for our part, were 


willing to suffer unspeakable agonies as 


audience, while she did these things 
amid tears and lamentations. The scat 
terbrained was supposed to learn to 


concentrate if he were kept at work for 
hours on end. 

It was a scheme beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, so it would have been wonderful 
if it had worked. But it failed t 
for the very definite reason that we did 
not take into account the fact that the 
same factors which will make a bully 
of one child, may make a daydreamer 
of another; while the scatterbrained and 
the timid child might both be suffering 
from the same disease. We failed to 
realize that what we were treating were 
simply symptoms, and that behind 
those symptoms were some real causes 
of trouble which we were, at the best, 
not even touching and, at the worst, 
were intensifying and exaggerating. 


work 
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The visiting teacher came so that the 
school might know more about children, 
and so stop treating symptoms and start 
treating the real causes of behavior and 
personality difficulties. By getting a 
complete picture of the child—his home, 
his recreation, his development, and his 
present health, to enumerate only a few 
of the apparent sources of trouble—she 
soon was able to demonstrate that John- 
ny’s laziness was not a case of posses- 
sion by the devil or inherent wickedness, 
but was obviously the result of the pos- 
session of improperly functioning 
glands, or maybe too little sleep or food. 
Then it became apparent that it might 
be necessary to treat three children, all 
exhibiting symptoms of laziness, as dif- 
ferently as it is necessary to treat three 
children all having fever but suffering 


from three diseases as different as 
chickenpox, scarlet fever, and pneu- 
monia. Bullying may be one boy’s way 


of whistling in the dark in order to hide 
from himself, as well as the rest of the 
world, his overwhelming timidity. 

But to know these things, it is nec- 
essary to know the individual child, not 
only what other people think and say 
about him, but also what he thinks 
about himself. It is necessary to know, 
most essentially, not only what he says 
about himself but what he does with 
himself, in his classroom, in his home, 
on the playground. It is necessary to 
know what moving pictures he likes and 
what books he enjoys, if any. 

When these things are known, then 
some plan can be formed for him. For 
it must be a plan which will meet his 
particular needs. It may not be an ideal 
plan for all children, but after all, is 
such a plan ever really possible? It 
may even seem to be the most damning 
thing in the whole educational field, 
“nedagogically unsound,” but do those 
things actually matter if it meets the 
needs of that particular child? They 
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surely do not matter as much as mak ne 
a happy creative adult out of a poter 
tial failure. 

In order to carry out efficiently th 
comprehensive program, the visit; 
teacher must be aware of the forces 
the community and the agencies withi, 
the school system which may be use 
in helping these children to attain ¢) 
maximum in personality adjustment 

Her relation, then, to a vocat 
guidance program is of a very real a 
integral nature. Her intimate know. 
edge of these children, built up throug! 
long association in most cases, is | 
able in helping to determine where th 
abilities lie and what sorts of occupation; 
will create mental hazards for the: 
The child who in the second grade ha 
been developing a tendency to daydrean 
as an escape from the monotony 
word drill, should not, evidently, be e: 
posed to a monotonous routine job later 
in life, even though this tendency 
apparently been overcome. Early ter 
dencies have such a habit of cropping 
out, even though cured, when like « 
ditions occur! 

This knowledge of the factors wh 
go to make up a child’s personality 
of inestimable value in helping that 
child to understand himself, his ow 
capacities and limitations, and thereby 
helping him to choose wisely for himself 
Moreover, as it is one of the functions | 
of the visiting teacher to help the chil- | 





dren with whom she is associated | 
meet the realities of their own lives 
squarely and honestly and with all o/ 
the capacities which they have, wher 
these children reach the age of interes! 
in future vocation they will be inclined 
to meet that problem in the same man 
ner. ) 
To the vocational counselor in the 
school, the visiting teacher is prepared 
to act as a consultant, giving aid on 
those matters which touch her own field 
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In her knowledge of the homes, family 
life, and neighbors, she has a contribu- 
tion to make which is individual and 
significant. Only when the family ideals 
of occupation for a child are known, is 
it possible to help him in maintaining 
those ideals or raising them to a higher 
level. 

The visiting teacher, 


then, because 


The problem of choosing the right vo- 
cation and the method of going about 
it are probably more acute with college 
students than with junior and senior 





rete 


high school pupils. Several studies have 
long revealed that the older the youth 
becomes, the more difficult he finds it to 


PERCENTAGE CHANGING VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE FROM THI 
CLASSES AND 


32 ( nge to Another } 
Ss 
Freshmen* (1)** (2) (3) 
Men 48.4 13.0 8 
Women 50.4 6.6 25 
Total 49.4 9.8 4.6 
Sophomores 
Men 22.8 114 2.5 
Women 50.5 64 1.1 
Total 36.6 8.9 1.8 
Juniors 
Men 42.0 14.5 
Women 41.6 8.3 28 
Total 41.8 11.4 14 
Seniors 
Men 61.4 24.9 68 
Women 39.1 23.9 4.3 
Total 50.2 244 5.5 
Total Men 43.6 15.9 4.0 
Total Women 45.4 11.3 2.6 
44.5 13.6 3.3 


Total Both Sexes 


*Three months elapsed since first indication of vocational preference by t 
fifteen months by the Sophomores; twenty-seven months by 


by Seniors. 
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of the nature of her association with the 
children and because of her training and 
background, is prepared to take a co 
operative part in any vocational guid- 
ance There every reason 
why the two departments in a school 
system should work 
real cooperation 


program. is 


in harmony and 


A Course in Vocational Choice for College Students 


Maurice J. NEvBERG 
Personnel Director, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohi 


Personnel officers in 
the large 
who 


choose a vocation. 
the college 
number of students in college 
not able to decide on their life 
Of the 609 students of North C 
State College 211, per 
were undecided about their future occu 


are well aware of 
are 
careers. 
arolina 
34.6 


or cent, 


Trae First INDICATED, BY 
SEXES 
(4) (5) ( 
6.2 19 l 1 5 
1 12.4 1 17.4 
§.2 11.1 1 l 
3.9 21.5 12.6 1 
5.3 18.9 ¢ 17 
7.1 20.2 j 1.7 
14.5 10.3 22.9 1 $3.2 
55 2738 SF 1¢ 2 
10.0 19.0 14.2 13.5 7.3 
18.1 2.3 9.1 11.4 
19.6 10.9 15.2 10.9 26.1 
18.9 6.6 12.1 66 12.7 
11.9 11.0 14.2 15.1 ) 
8.6 17.5 10.1 15.7 
10.2 14.2 12.1 15 
he Freshmen 
Juniors; and thirty-nine mont] 


**Columns 1, 2, 5, and & should total approximately 100% 


"Wittenberg Colle November, 1° 


Students,” p. 19 


re Bulletin, 


131, “A Personnel Study of 


Wittenberg ( 








pation.! In Leland Stanford University 
it was found that 36 per cent of the 
senior class had not chosen their voca- 
tions by March, a few weeks before 
graduation.” Out of the 858 entering 
freshmen of the University of Chicago, 
29.5 per cent were uncertain about their 
future occupation.* Of four entering 
freshman classes at Wittenberg College, 
in four consecutive years, the number 
undecided as to a vocation ran between 
29 and 31 per cent. The preceding table 
shows that the fact of vocational inde- 
cision persists throughout all college 
classes. 

A recent study by the writer* sub- 
stantiates the findings of others that 
vocational indecision impedes academic 
progress in college. It was such facts 
that led to the introduction of the course 
in Vocational Choice at Wittenberg Col- 
lege, in 1927-28, for freshmen and 
sophomores. This course is offered as 
an elective for which three semester 
hours’ credit is given. Its popularity 
from the very beginning convinced the 
administration of its importance; it is 
therefore being repeated every year. 

The procedure. While the main pur- 
pose of the course is to guide the stu- 
dents through an intensive study of how 
to secure adequate data for the wise 
choice of a vocation, the instructor main- 
tains another equally important objec- 
tive: That is, to aid the students in 
mastering a technique in the way to go 
about choosing the right occupation, in 
case the individual has not been able to 
reach a decision at the end of the course, 
or in case later on in life he should need 
to change his vocation. 


*Anderson, W. A. “Vocational Choices and 
College Graduation,” Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, December, 1927. VI, pp. 111-114. 

*Strong, E. K., Jr. Educational Record, 
January, 1929, p. 66. 

*Moon, G. R. University of Chicago Magc- 
zine, March, 1929, p. 250. 

‘O. C. A. Bulletin. 
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Unfortunately there is no sing] 
book, or even an outline, which 
be used in such a course. The first 1 
of the instructor, therefore, was t 
mine the principles underlyin; 
choice of the right vocation, and 
to work out an outline for the « 
and gather such books and other 
rial as are available. These 
placed in the college library, constit 
a part of our vocational shelf. 

The principles of vocational 
The instructor worked out three ; 
ples underlying the choice of the 
vocation, based partly on the pri: 
of vocational guidance formulated 
the National Vocational Guidance A 
ciation. These principles are: 
vocational motive, (2) vocational i 
mation, and (3) personal informat 

(1) Vocational motive. Before 
chooses a vocation, one should ha 
definite vocational motive or philos 
which may serve as the motivating 
tor in one’s choice. The motive si 
cant for vocational choice may 
subdivided into: (a) Self-express 
(b) service, and (c) bread and | 
That is, one should want to choos 
vocation through which one can exp 
one’s self best, render the best ser 
to society, and derive a comfortabl: 
ing. 

(2) Vocational information. In o1 
to ascertain whether or not one can 
tain the three motives, one must com; 
with the other two principles. EF 
student, therefore, has to make a st 
of at least one occupation of prim 
interest to him and secure all the p 
ble information concerning that occu; 
tion. The sources used are: (a) Stud 
of books—descriptions of occupati 
and vocational biographies, (b) contact 
with other occupations. Contact 
made through (1) try-out if possible 
(2) observation for several days of pe: 
ple engaged in that occupation; (3) in 
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the 
the 


engaged in 
before 


those 


ws with 
(4) 
ss by representatives of the occupa- 


ation ; speeches 
s studied by the class; (5) speeches 
faculty members who are teaching 
subjects related to occupation in ques- 
Before the class starts out on the 

study of occupations, an outline for the 
y of occupations is either worked 
by the class, or one constructed by 
instructor and used by each mem- 
of the class as a guide to gathering 


data 

(3) Personal information. After the 
student has discovered what the qualifi- 
cations and requirements of his occupa- 
tion are, he must find out whether or 
not he possesses the essential qualifica- 
tions in the light of which he may be 


able to make an intelligent and wise 
choice. This information is secured 


through (a) standardized tests—mental 
and aptitude, (b) college marks, (c) 
interest tests, (d) personality ratings. 

The first two to four weeks are spent 
by the entire class on the first principle. 
The second principle is established out- 
side of the class by each student per- 
sonally. Each student, however, reads 
two papers during the semester before 
the class, presenting his findings which 
The third 
part is performed by the instructor, 
who later presents it to each student per- 
sonally in the final interviews. In the 
light of the last two findings each stu- 
dent is helped to work out a profile of 
his vocation and self, and as a result 
is generally able to make a wise choice 
of vocation. It should be added that 
each member of the class has access to 
the vocational findings of all the other 
members. 

The psychology underlying these prin- 
ciples is given through lectures and dis- 


are discussed by the class. 
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mester, so that each 
may obtain a scientific grasp of wha 
last three or f{ 


the semester are spen 


being done. The 
weeks of 
study of the problem of entering upon 
the occupation and succeeding in it 
Evaluation. Whether all this eff 
on the part of all is worthwhile cannot 
stated 


only five years since the course was first 


as yet be statist cally, as it Is 


given. However, some of the results 
the instructor has bee 
seem to be highly compensatory 


apie O ODS 


(1) Most of the students seem to 


have gained a wholesome knowledge of 
the psychology underlying the choice 
of a vocation. 

(2) While some of the 
not reach any decision by the end of 


students did 


the course, they pursued the same proce- 
dure in the study of other occupations 
independently, and practicall 
a vocational choice within 
after they had taken the course 

(3) 
not seem to be 
justment in college 


y all made 
half a year 


Some of the students who did 


able to make proper ad 
due to lack of a 
definite objective, did much better after 
having had this course. 

(4) The fact that the course is ad 
vertised mostly amon; 
former members of the class in V 


tional Choi and is not considered a 
snap course, is of great encouragement 
(5) A number of the alumni as wel 


‘ 


as some ol le 


the students still on the 
campus have urged the administration 
to make this a required course for all 
freshmen. 

In the light 


course could be 


of these facts, such a 
introduced with profit 
in all colleges, and should preferably be 


given to all freshmen. 











Forgotten Youth 
Josep E. JEerrery 
Bassick Junior High School 


A boy fifteen years of age came to 
my office one day because he had been 
sent by a teacher who hoped that the 
school principal would find out why 
this pupil had lost all interest in school 
work and had become indifferent and 
inattentive, almost to the point of de- 
His intelligence quotient, the 
records of his achievement in school 
activities, his behavior and interests, 
and other valuable information with 
which a principal often prepares him- 
self for serious interviews with a pupil 
or his parents, were before me. The 
boy was a trifle resentful about being 
sent to the principal when he had, as he 
stated, “done nothing” which might 
have caused an irate teacher to dispense 
with his presence in the classroom and 
to turn him over to the tender mercies 
of the principal, but quite largely listless 
and apathetic about the fate which 
might await him. 

The story the boy told, when induced 
to talk, was not an unusual one. He 
would be sixteen years of age in a few 
weeks and planned to “quit school.” 
Yes, he liked school all right, and had 
hoped to complete junior high school 
and perhaps to attend senior high 
school. But what could he do? There 
were several younger brothers and sis- 
ters. His father, who was only a laborer, 
had not had a regular job for two years. 
Just now he had two days’ work each 
week “for the city’”—practically a dole 

and the family couldn’t live on that 
amount. His mother couldn’t find work, 
and two of the younger children were 
sick. His parents had always wanted 
him to get a high school education, but 
in despair they had given up the idea. 
Yes, he thought he could get a job 


fiance. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


helping a man he knew who had an ice- 
wagon. He knew such work offered lit- 
tle opportunity for the future, but 
had made up his mind that he wor 
not stay in school no matter what 
ducements were offered or what plans 
could be made for him. 

So the boy drifted out of school o1 
his sixteenth birthday. No scholars] 
funds were available for him, and th 
social agencies and the individuals w! 
might have undertaken the placement 
of such children in ordinary times were 
swamped with such cases and he was 
left to shift for himself. He worked for 
the ice-man for a time but the job didn’t 
last long, and the last time I saw the 
boy he was loafing on a street corner 
with a group of boys of about his own 
age. He had joined the sizable army of 
boys, found in every city in the land 
who have dropped out of school, wt 
have no regular employment, who hav: 
had no vocational training, and who wil! 
probably eventually become community 
liabilities. He and his friends are al! 
prospective recruits for those gangs of 
young delinquents who are a menace t 
our peace and security, and whose de- 
plorable neglect is one of the strongest 
indictments against our system of edu- 
cation and child welfare. 

It would be unfair to imply that edu 
cators, welfare workers, and religious 
organizations are not deeply concerned 
about this serious problem and are not 
striving earnestly to do something con 
structive about it. Neither would it be 
just to state that nothing has been or is 
being accomplished. Some communities 
and states are making considerable 
progress in providing training in con- 
tinuation schools and employment, 
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rough junior employment service, for 
‘hese youth, and are attempting in many 
—, through guidance programs, to 
lav foundations for these young people 
upon which they may build character. 
But comparatively little has been done 
as yet in many large industrial centers. 

What more can be done in this time 
of financial depression is a question 
often raised. Should the community ac- 
cept responsibilities which properly be- 
long in the home? Why cannot these 
boys make places for themselves in the 
world and become desirable citizens 
such as past generations have done in 
our land of opportunity? 

These questions can all be answered. 
They all must be answered wisely if out 
of the depression we do not wish to reap 
an aftermath far more serious in its con- 
sequences to our young manhood than 
the depression itself. 

First of all, we should consider the 
proposal that there should never be any 
unemployed boys aged sixteen, seven- 
teen, and eighteen years, or we might 
go even further, and contend that there 
should be no unemployment of those 
youths under twenty years of age. It 
should be the joint responsibility of the 
local community and the state to pro- 
vide opportunities for vocational train- 
ing and placement for those youths who 
have completed the compulsory period 
of education as it now exists at about 
the age of sixteen. 

Can our units of government, already 
heavily burdened with taxes, afford the 
expense which might be incidental to 
this plan for training and placement? 
The answer is: Can we afford to permit 
these boys to grow up into manhood 
without employment, without training, 
and without developing those moral 
qualities which come from proper train- 
ing and satisfactory employment? Noth- 
ing can be more demoralizing to a boy, 


nothing can do more to undermine his 
morale and to weaken his character than 
the wasted time spent in unemployment, 
with the final awakening to the realiza- 
tion that he is untrained and therefore 
unwanted in the fields of commerce and 
industry. Good citizenship is not built 
on such a foundation, but delinquency 
and crime are bound to flourish when 
youth learns habits of idleness and lacks 
proper training for earning a living 
Should not the responsibility for this 
training and placement of youth be un- 


dertaken by the home? Why should 
the community shoulder the burden 
which belongs to the family? The an- 
swer is that many homes do not and 
cannot do the job, if they would 


Caught in the whirlpool of the depres- 
sion and the changes which are taking 
place in our economic and social life, 
the home itself is having difficulty in 
keeping from sinking entirely, and the 
maintenance of the family as one of our 
stable institutions is seriously 
threatened. Could the fifteen-year-old 
boy who was sent to my office expect 
his parents to give him any assistance 
in working out his educational and voca- 
tional plans? They did not know what 
for him. They could offer no 
suggestion or financial aid. They were 
simply struggling to exist. 


being 


to do 


We have built up a complicated in- 
dustrial civilization and a social order 
which, at times, are utterly bewildering 
to the adult mind. The pioneering days 
in America are over. Natural resources 
are largely under private control. In- 
dustry has become mechanized. 
petition is keen. Opportunity for the un- 


Com 


trained has become limited and yet we 
wonder why the unprepared boy cannot 
go out and “make good” upon his own 
We ask him to pull himself 
up by his own bootstraps. What he 
must have are guidance, training, 


initiative. 


and 








placement, so that his future—and ours 
may be secure in the changing civil- 
ization in which we live today. 

Our public schools have an excellent 
record of accomplishment in many 
ways. The philosophy and practices in 
education have shown remarkable prog- 
ress in their understanding of the child 
and his needs. The schools are meeting 
many of the demands of the new civil- 
ization. But there is still much of im- 
portance which they must undertake. 

True, the schools cannot be held en- 
tirely accountable for not completing 
their job. They can point out the prob- 
lems and suggest the methods of solu- 
tion, but they can go no further than 
public sentiment will permit. At the 
present time the problems of the edu- 
cator have become still more compli- 
cated by the pressure being brought 
upon him to reduce school expenditures 
to a minimum which will scarcely pro- 
vide for the present organization. Tax- 
payers harassed by the ever-mounting 
costs of government, demand reduction 
in school expenses first of all, and the 
politician is much more willing to listen 
to this demand than to correct the in- 
iquities and stop the extravagant ex- 
penditures which have nothing to do 
with education, but without which polit- 
ical organizations cannot function. 

There should be no panicky retrench- 
ment in worth-while educational ex- 
penditures at this crucial time. There 
should be no curtailing of educational 
opportunities for the next generation. 
On the other hand, there should be ex- 
pansion of the educational opportunities 
for the youth of our land who are not 
now being adequately prepared for life. 

If economy is effected in various un- 
necessary government costs, if local 
communities, the state, and the Federal 
government will unite in promoting this 
program of education for the neglected 
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youth of our country, the expe 
not be prohibitive. If a tl 
study of new methods of taxat 
made, the burden of expense ca 
shifted from the small home and 
estate owner to those more al 
bear it. It will require little, if 
additional expense, however, and 
haps no additions to present s 
plants and their equipment, if 
schools and industry and business 
cooperate to make all present com: 
ity resources available in a well-plan: 
program of guidance, training, 
placement. 

A brief outline of what could be 
tempted is given below: 

1. Extend to all boys and girls the 
opportunities for prevocational e) 
riences, exploration, guidance, civic 
social adjustment, which characte: 
the junior high school organizati 
everywhere, and amplify the junior hi; 
school program so that it can do st 
more for pupils under sixteen years 
age whose limitations are such th 
they cannot be benefited by the ordina 
school procedure and curricula. 

2. Inject into the senior high sch 
the spirit and method of the junior } 
school. The ever-increasing number 
pupils enrolled in senior high sch 
renders it imperative that this sch 
shall become more than a college p: 
paratory institution, more than a sch 
offering some preparation—often qt 
inadequate—for commercial careers 
a few other vocations. It must becom: 
a school which prepares for life and li\ 


ing, not only in a vocational sense but 
in inculcating those habits and attitudes 
and ideals which will prepare its pupil: 


for social, civic, and economic partici 
pation in the community life. The cor 


of the curriculum of the new senior 
high school should be its courses in the 


social sciences. Cooperation with th 
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in contrast to complete individ- 
sm. will characterize our changing 
ization. 
Extend the compulsory period of 
training of youth to eighteen or 
twenty years of age. Such a proposal 
not mean compulsory attendance 
senior high after a certain 
e limit of, perhaps, sixteen years. It 
uld mean that no boy or girl who 
ps out of school under eighteen or 


Sc he TI )] 


enty years of age would be permitted 
to drift into improper vocations, habits 
f idleness, and anti-social attitudes. 
h an objective would necessitate the 
development of opportunities for voca- 
tional training of all kinds, the setting 
i» of placement bureaus and “follow- 
’ systems. It would require the 
ser cooperation of industry, com- 
erce, social service organizations, and 
the schools in a program of guidance in 
ts broadest sense, to promote the wel- 
fare of every child in the community. 


The “dole” for the adult and the work 
f correctional agencies with youth will 
t solve the problems of dependency 
nd delinquency which accompany and 


llow economic depressions. The ac- 
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of the « 
the forgotten yi uths of depre 
is the first step to be taken. 

The practical working out of a 
gram of guidance which recogniz 
responsibility will demand the th 
ful consideration and planning of the 
men and women who are the leaders in 
every community and every state 
the 
would fully repay all those persons and 


consummation of such 


organizations and communities which 
have given their labor, their thought 


and their material resources to its ful 
fillment. It 
couraged youth. It 
newing of the youthful \ n upon 
which the nation’s future depen 

It would mean that when 


would restore he pe to dis 


ld 
would mean a fre 


boy came to his school principal, di 
couraged, wanting to drop out of scl 

facing an unpromising future, 
to drift into the army of misfit and de- 
linquent youths, he could say to the 
boy, “There is a place for you, a place 
you 
placed that your life nee 


where may be so trained and s 


but may become a satisfaction to y 


self and a service to the communit 








A Berlin Vocational Guidance Bureau 


CHRISTOPHER JORGENSEN 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Berlin nine vocational 
guidance bureaus. They are all under 
the supervisory direction of an “Ober- 
run along the 
A visit to one gives a fairly 


‘here are in 


regierungsrat,’ and are 
same lines. 
complete picture of one side of voca- 
tional guidance in Berlin—the practical 
side, where the actual work of guidance 
The other side 
or experimental—can also be seen dur- 
ing a single visit by going to Professor 
Moede’s psycho-technical laboratory at 
the Technische Hochschule, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg, where tests of all kinds 
particularly in the form of apparatus 
from simple to very complex, are con- 
structed and tried out. 

A visitor America is likely to 
be surprised to find that the schools 
play no part in vocational guidance in 
Germany. Vocational guidance is the 
function—in fact, the monopoly—of the 
Department of Labor, while the schools 
are under two other and separate de- 
partments, the Ministry of Education 
and of Commerce and Industry. How- 
ever, the vocational guidance bureaus 
give the impression that they are render- 
ing a high type of service. They bear 
the marks of German thoroughness. 
They are run on scientific lines, are 
comprehensive and practical, are staffed 
by capable workers—many of whom are 
specialists—and are 
tion. 


is done. the research 


from 


under wise direc- 


It was the writer’s good fortune to be 
guided through the largest vocational 
guidance bureau in Berlin by the “Ober- 
regierungsrat” himself, Dr. Liebenberg. 
Quite a large amount of floor space is 
given over to the work of the bureau. 
There is a large waiting room contain- 
ing an exhibition of samples of different 


2 


~ 


kinds of work, materials and tools, pi 
tures, and other things, that give some 
idea of the nature and requirements 

a number of occupations. Two rooms 
are provided for testing purposes. Ther: 
are a number of smaller rooms wher 
counselors conduct their interviews uw 
disturbed. There is, of course, an off 
with provision for keeping records, a1 
what surprises the visitor, there ar 
rooms where young people out of wor 
can obtain some training while waiting 
for a position. For example, one roo 
is fitted out with sewing machines, ar 
at the time of the writer’s visit a number 
of girls were at work. The value of this 
opportunity for training, available 
present only on a very limited scale, 
appreciated when one remembers th 
the compulsory Prussian continuati: 
school system makes no provision f 
have left the elementary 
school and are out of work. 


those who 

Though the schools do not give voc 
tional guidance, it is nevertheless in the 
schools that vocational guidance begins 
Sometime during the last six months of 
the elementary school period, a repre 
sentative from one of the vocational 
guidance bureaus visits each school and 
addresses the children. His purpose is 
to turn their minds toward the questior 
of vocational adjustment, and to inform 
them of the services which the voca- 
tional guidance bureaus have to offer. 
Cards are left at the school and facts 
concerning the pupils are filled in, pro- 
vision being made for reports by teach- 
ers and the physician. These cards are 
returned to the bureaus. 

In spite of the fact that the vocational 
guidance bureau is in the same building 
as the employment office, and that there 
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s a very close affiliation between the 
two—some staff members actually hav- 
ng part of their duties in one and part 
n the other—the child is not 
to visit the vocational guidance bureau. 
He can go direct to the employment of- 
fice, but the majority of the children 
do go to the vocational guidance bureau. 


obliged 


rhe child is not required to follow the 
advice given, and he may return to the 
bureau as often as he likes for further 
And many do re- 
turn a The advice 
given is made as practical as possible. 
The kind of work recommended is not 
necessarily that for which the child is 
best fitted, but that kind for which he 
is best suited among those in which, at 
a given time, there is a possibility of 


advice and testing. 


number of times. 


employment. 

The principal technique used is that 
of the personal interview. The number 
of tests to be seen in going through a 
bureau is likely to give the impression 
that these constitute the chief means of 
guidance. In point of fact, only about 
twenty per cent of the applicants re- 
ceive any degree of testing; for eighty 
per cent the interview is considered to 
be sufficient. Paper and pencil tests 
figure to some extent, but practical tests 
are much more in evidence than they 
are in the United States. However, 
whatever value a practical test may 
have, that value is limited to a few oc- 
cupations, and consequently a large 
number of these tests are required; but 
no child is expected to take all the tests. 
There is no rather fixed testing program, 
as is sometimes found in America. 

To describe the practical tests in de- 
tail would require too much space, hence 
a few sketchy descriptions must suffice. 
One test that is used is a test of prac- 
tical intelligence, requiring the subject 
to carry out a number of successive 
operations such as putting a lever in a 


ae 


position, or opening a door to 


certain 


obtain keys which, when used according 
to instructions accompanying them, will 
open other doors and permit the test 


Such 


tests of “prac 


to be continued. 


tical intelligence’? are much in favor in 


Europe. The Decroly box is held i 
high esteem in Belgium, while in Eng- 
land practical intelligence is measured 
by construction with cubes, by form 
boards, and by similar apparat 
Another test is related to lath per 
ating. One wheel turned by the right 
hand causes a pencil point t ve il 


direction. Another turned by the 
hand causes the pencil point t 


right angles t 


one 
left 
move in a direction at 
the other. By turning the wheels simul 
taneously, the subject traces out certain 
A third test is intended to meas 
The subject 
is required to clothe a figure. One fort 

of this test 
sketched over a figure 
other form, 
materials are supplied, and the 1 
have to be arranged on the model a 

There 
are a number of other practical test 


paths. 
ure taste in dress design 


requires a design to be 
on paper. In a 
a dressmaker’s model and 


iterials 


cording to the subject’s best taste 


but description of them cannot be given 
here. 

In respect to the selection and fune 
tion of the counselors, certain interest 


ing deviations from American practices 
may be noted. First, the activities of 
counselors are specialized: one coun- 
selor advises those who are going into 
industry; another, those who are going 
into business; another, those who have 
been to a secondary school; other spe 
cialists deal 
partially incapacitated and the delin 
quent. 


with such groups as the 


Very little vocational guidance is done 
with adults. In fact, the children’s rec- 
ords are kept for only four years. At 
the end of that time, if the youth has 
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xed ut . —* =a = 
not fixed upon an occupation, he has 
joined the ranks of the unskilled la- 
borers, where he is likely to remain per- 


adults is 


} | t} 
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aimost those who 


wholly confined to 


have met with some reverse. 


through accident, 


oy lh 
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Perhap ’ 


they can no longer 


National Occupational 


Ihe American Association for Adult 
Education, through its Director, Morse 
A. Cartwright, announces the formation 
of the National Occupational Confer- 
ence, an organization which will act as 
a clearing house for information in the 
field of occupational education and ad- 
justment, functioning under the direc- 
tion of the Association. The Conference 
plans to make occupational information 
based on studies and research more gen- 
erally available than at present, both 
to educators and to young people and 
their parents, to prevent duplication of 
effort in occupational study and re- 
search and to maintain high standards 
of performance in making occupational 
studies. An appropriation of $33,000 
for the maintenance of the organization 
for the remainder of the fiscal year to 
October 1 has been made by the Carne- 
gie Corporation of New York. 

Franklin J. Keller, Principal of the 
East Side Continuation School and Di- 
rector of the Vocational Survey Com- 
mission of New York City, will be 
Director of Studies of the Conference, 
and Robert Hoppock, formerly Field 
Secretary of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, will assist him. 
Headquarters offices have been opened 
at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

For several years attempts have been 
made by various institutions, associ- 
ations, and governmental agencies to 
meet the demand for accurate informa- 
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with their former trad 


perhaps the work they are skilled 


carry on 


ceased to exist. 

In Germany, as in other count 
the value of vocational guidance is vy 
ly recognized, but ai present it tou 
only a fraction of the population. 


Conference Organized 


tion about opportunities in various 
cupations. Much excellent material | 
been published, but often there has beer 
unintentional duplication 
Distribution of the material 
quently been limited to local areas 
to specialized professional groups. The: 
has been no organization with suffici« 


of ell 


has 


resources to attack the problem fron 
national point of view. The Nati 
Occupational Conference will attempt t 
meet the needs in this field not now m« 
by any other organization. 

In detail the program of the Confer 
ence will include the maintenance of 
clearing house for occupational inforn 
tion; the origination or compilati 
from the studies of other agencies, 
comprehensive occupational studies 
all educational levels; the distributi 
of such studies and of other materia 
relating to occupational education a1 
adjustment; the stimulation, and pos 
sible support, of further research an 
inquiry in those occupations where suc! 
research seems necessary; the develo; 
ment of a program of publicati 
designed to meet the needs of admini 
trators, teachers and students, publi: 
employment counselors and employed 
adults; the sponsorship, or in rare cases, 
the conduct of further studies and pos 
sibly some research in the field of occu 
pational education and- adjustment. 

It is expected that the Conference will 


coéperate with such organizations as the 
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States Office of Education, the 
al for Vocational Educa 
the American Vocational Associ- 
the National Vocational Guidance 
ition, the National Education As- 
ion, the American Management 
iation and others 

[embers of the Executive Committee 
e Conference are: Robert I. Rees, 
\merican Telephone and Telegraph 
pany, (Chairman); Morse A. Cart- 

ht: Harold F. Clark, 
ition, Teachers College, Columbia 
iversity; Harvey N. Davis, President, 
Institute of Technology; J. 
r Dietz, Superintendent of Indus- 
Relations, Kearny Works, Western 
Electric Company; Franklin J. Keller: 
Wesley A. O'Leary, 
Education 


Pre fesse ir of 


Stevens 


T 
1ite 


Assistant Commis- 
in charge of Vo- 
Trenton, N. J.; 
Emeritus, 


er of 
itional Education, 
James’ E. 
leachers College, Columbia University; 
Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant 
sioner for Vocational and 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

\ Technical Committee and an Ad- 


Russell, Dean 
Commis- 


Extension 


visory Committee of fifty, composed of 
persons representing educational insti- 
tutions and organizations, parent educa- 
vocational education, school 
labor, industry, engin- 
and Negroes, have 
also been appointed. 


tion, 
administration, 
eering, economics 

The Advisory Committee membership 
includes the following: L. D. Coffman, 
President, University of Minnesota; Ed- 
ward C. Elliott, President, Purdue 
University; William J. Bogan, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois; 
George J. Ryan, President, Board of 
Education of the City of New York; 
Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Edwin A. 
Lee, Director, Division of Vocational 
Education, University of California; 
Wesley A. O’Leary; Lewis A. Wilson; 


eee 


M AGAZINI ) 


M 1) y r 
, rican Associa 
| ( I Ire r | } 
cent, Cal ( \ 
Yo James E. R H 
zallo, Pre ! Lhe Car | 
tion for the Advancement of Ti 


Davis: Lillian M. G 


Engineer, Montclair, N. | 


Harvey N 


Consulting 


E. B. Lawton, Assistant General Mana 
ger, R. H. Macy & Company; R rt 
l. Rees: Virgil Jor in, Pres t N 
tional Industrial Conference B 
New York City; Henry Bruere, P1 
dent, The Bi wery Savings Bank, New 
York; Henry S. Dennison, Ds ! 
Manufacturing Company, Fra 

Mass.: Frances Perkins, Ind 
Commissioner, Department of I 
State of New Yorl D. B. Roberts 
President, Brotherhood of Lox tive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Cleveland 


Leo Wolman, Professor of E 
Columbia University: Ge 


Associate for Negro Ws 


( Jhio: 
nomics, 


R. Arthur, 


fare, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chica 
Illinois: J hn M Brewer, Di 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, G 
ate School of Educati Harvard | 
versity. 

Katharine Blunt, President, Connect 


cut College, New London, Conn.; J 

seph H. Willits, Dean, The Wharton 
School 
University of 
D. Allen, Assistant 
Schools, Providence, Rhode Island 
Harold G. Campbell, ' (sso- 
ciate Superintendent, Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York; Sidney 
B. Hall, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Commonwealth of Virginia; 
C. R. Reed, Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Milo H. Stuart, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; J. W. Studebaker, 
Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines, 


of Finance and Commerce, 
Pennsylvania; Richard 


Superintendent of 


Deputy and 
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Iowa; C. B. 
Extension Service, U. 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
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Smith, Assistant Director, 
S. Department of 


Mrs. 


A. L. Burdick, Special Agent, Girls and 
Women, Vocational Education Division, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 


Washin 
Chief, 


gton, D. 
Industrial 


_ So 


Education 


Frank Cushman, 


Service, 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Franklin J. Keller; 
F. G. Nichols, Professor of Commercial 
Education, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 

Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director, 
Child Study Association of America; 


Washington, D. C.:;: 


Parents 
wright: 
Spahr, 


cational 


rector 


tional 


son, 
lege; 
versity ; 


men’s 





Technology; C. 
Department, 


Child 


General 


of 


Mrs. 


Training, 
Company; Morris E. Leeds, President, 
Leeds and Northrup Company, Phila- 
delphia, Penn.; L. 
tor of Personnel Research, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C.: 
Spencer Miller, Jr., Secretary, Workers 
Education Bureau of America; Courte- 
nay Dinwiddie, General Secretary, Na- 
Committee, 
York City; Herman Feldman, Professor 
of Industrial Relations, The Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance, 
Dartmouth College; William M. Leiser- 
Chairman, Ohio 
Unemployment Insurance, Antioch Col- 
Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
Woodhouse, 
of Wo- 


Labor 


Chase G., 
Managing Director, 
Professional 
Carolina College for Women. 


J. 


Morse 
Clark: 


Robert 
Institute 
S. Coler, Manager, Edu- 
Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company; 
J. Walter Dietz; Channing R. Dooley, 
Personnel Director, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York; A. B. 


Robert E. Simon, Vice-President, United 
Association; 
Harold F. 
Motors 


Cart- 
H. 


of 


Gates, Di- 


Eastman Kodak 


Institute 
Relations, 


Commission 


O’Rourke, Direc- 


New 


on 


Acting 


North 





Members of the Technical Com: 
include: Donald G. Paterson, (C} 
nan) Department of Psychology, 
versity of Minnesota; Paul S. Ach 
Managing Director, The Psycholos 
Corporation, New York City; Walt 
Bingham, Director, Personnel Res 
Federation, Inc., New York City 
W. Charters, Director, Bureau of | 
cational Research, The Ohio State U; 
versity; A. B. Crawford, Department 
Personnel Study and Bureau of Ap; 
ments, Yale University; Jol 
O’Connor, Director of Research Sta/ 
in Psychology, Stevens Institut: 
Technology; Morris S. Viteles, Assist 
Professor of Psychology, Universit, 
Pennsylvania; J. E. Walters, Dir 
of Personnel, School Engineeri: 
Purdue University; Ben D. Wood, D 


of 


rector, Bureau of Collegiate Educati 
Research, Columbia University. 
Coincidental with the formation 
the the American Cour 
on Education has appointed a Com 


Conference 





tee on Occupational Training a 
Adaptation, under the direction of D 
Edward C. Elliott. 
independent of, but will cooperate wit! 
the Conference. 
evolving a 


This committe: 


Its chief interest is ir 
program for a_ long-tim 
study and planning of occupationa 
education. The Society for the Prom 

tion of Engineering Education has ap 
pointed a committee with Robert H 
Spahr, of the General Motors Institut 
of Technology, as chairman, to follow 
up a study in technical education mac 
by Mr. Spahr. Many other organiza 
tions are at present engaged in occu- 
pational study and research and on 
objective of the Conference, as stated 
above, will be the dissemination of in- 
formation about such work already be- 
ing carried on. 
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Field 
What the Branches 
Are Doing 
Roy N. ANDERSON 
College, ( Univer 
Vorth Carolina Branch 
North 
h during the past few months has 


[he work of the Carolina 
that of encouraging wherever pos- 
e—at Parent- 


iv. i?ener 


teachers’ meetings, 
clubs 


development of guidance activities. 


meetings, and civic 
[he association is now arranging for a 
eram to be given in connection with 
State Teachers’ Meeting to be held 
Raleigh, on March 23, 24, and 25. 
[heir annual meeting is held each year 
this connection. The tentative pro- 
is set up as follows: Two or 


speakers centering around the 
k of guidance as carried on in some 
the high 
vocational rehabilitation activities. 


These will be followed by general dis- 


school projects, and 


cussion, questions being invited from 


the floor. A more detailed report of 


this meeting will appear later in this 
column. 

We find encouragement in a state- 
ment from this branch that there is a 
steady though gradual growth of in- 
terest in the development of vocational 
guidance in most sections of the state. 
Many of their teachers are availing 
themselves of the training offered in 
extension courses and summer school. 


Maryland Branch 
Tune in on Station WFBR 


The Maryland Vocational Guidance 
Association goes on the air. Arrange- 
ments have been made to broadcast 
talks on Vocational Guidance over 
Station WFBR for fifteen minutes on 
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Department 


alternate Mondays at 4 | 
} { nd a ' , 
dates, topic, and speakers du 
next two months are t 
March 6. G 
I | \ } , 
Chay ind 
March z Traini: 
Busir 
D \ Py 
, } ( , 
( , ’ 
Apr I S I 
rain O 
Miss | 
April 17 (uldal I t I 
1) I M / 
y I ’ 
( 
It is hoped that it will be possible 


other branches to utilize this means of 
communication, and that t 

in on the Maryland series will « 
municate with the Branch at Baltimore, 
so that they may check up on thei 
grams Miss Florence H Miller 
School No. 79, Baltimors is their 
Publicity Chairman 


New Orleans Branch 


On January 26, the Members’ 
Council of the Association of Com- 
merce had as their speaker the presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Vocational and 
Association, Mr. 
This organization 


Educational Guidance 
James J. A. Fortier. 

has a delegate membership of over four 
hundred, representing the business, pro- 
fessional, and educational interests of 
the city. Mr. Fortier’s splendid ad- 
dress was on the subject of “Vocational 
Guidance in our Public Schools,” and 
he laid especial stress on the present 
need for coordinating our educational 
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and economic systems. Mr. Fortier is 
a firm and enthusiastic believer in 
guidance, and was the president of the 
Orleans Parish School Board at the 
time when Miss Emma Pritchard 
Cooley first established her department 
in this school system. 

The New Orleans branch has ap- 
pointed three committees this year to 
make the following studies: (1) To 
study the subject of the continuation 
school with a view to making recom- 
mendations for its establishment if and 
when conditions will justify the under- 
taking; (2) to study the technical high 
school; and (3) to work toward a re- 
vision of the curriculum. 


Colorado Branch 

Good News from the Rocky Mountains 

Out Where the West Begins we find 
that this branch association has been 
making the handclasp a little stronger 
by having a series of lectures and dis- 
cussions on the topic of opportunities 
for high school and college people in 
various lines of industry in this region. 

On November 3 Mrs. Helen Bell, of 
the Mountain States Telephone Com- 
pany, outlined the system of the 
company in regard to requirements, 
education, and training for the various 
positions for men and women; the 
salary system; advancement within the 
organization; transfer privileges from 
one office to a distant office; sick bene- 
fits and retirement plan. 

The December 8th meeting was “up 
in the air.” Lieutenant Wilson of the 
Army Squadron, and Mrs. Minnie Jack- 
son, Colorado Governor of the Women’s 
Aeronautic Society, were the speakers. 
The topic was “Opportunities for High 
School and College People in Aviation,” 
Lieutenant Wilson stressing those that 


applied to men, and Mrs. Jackson 


dwelling on the opportunities for wo- 
The point which both 


men in aviation. 


speakers emphasized was that there ar 
so many divisions of occupations | 
nected with aviation that it is quite es 
sential to choose one line and secur 
the technical education for it. 

On January 11 Mr. Berlin Boy 
Personnel Manager of the Daniels 
Fisher Department Store, spoke or 
opportunities in retailing and out 
the plan of his store. 

This branch has been specially . 
cerned with placement opportunities 
its section of the country, trying 
gather information that will aid stv. 
dents in securing work if they ar 
obliged to leave school, and interesting 
them in education along the lines 
their specific interests. This is one oj 
our newer branches, and their progran 
indicates keen interest and good work 
on the part of the members. 


New York City Branch 


A novel program was tried out at the 
January meeting of the New York City 





Branch. There were seven speakers 
and not a speech. Instead, seven per- 
sons who had been in Russia recently 
were grouped around a table on the 
stage of the theatre in the Sixty-Third 
Street Y. M. C. A. to discuss the ques 
tion of “Vocational Guidance in Rus 
sia.” Under the chairmanship of Dr 
Harry Overstreet, Professor of Philos 
ophy, College of the City of New Y: 
the speakers talked to each other 
the benefit of an audience of nearly tw 
hundred persons. There were shades 
of opinion ranging from white through 
pink to bright red, two of the speakers 
being avowed Communists, and the wide 
range of viewpoints resulted in a most 
interesting discussion. At the con- 
clusion of an animated conversation 
between the seven speakers, questions 
from the audience were invited and 
answered. 

The meeting proved so highly suc- 
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cessful in its interestingly spontaneous 
character that it was decided to use this 
method of discussion at other meetings 
in the future. It is recommended as a 
refreshing departure from the usual 
procedure of cut-and-dried speeches. 


New Jersey Branch 


On January 21 the branch held a 
meeting at New Brunswick, and the 
following program was presented: 

(1) “An Economist Appraises Vocational 
Guidance.” Mr. W. L. Nunn, Professor of 
Economics, Dana College, Newark, N. J 

2) “A Counselor Praises Vocational Guid- 
ance.’ Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, President, 
Vational Vocational Guidance Association. 

This branch is planning a very in- 
teresting meeting to be held on April 
1, 1933, at Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
The program is set up as follows: 


Chairman Arnold M. Hess, Monmouth 
Beach, New Jersey 

Vocational Guidance and The New Deal.” 

Breakfast Meeting—8:15 A. M., Crystal 


Room, Berkeley Carteret I cl ical 
Gold Bricks, and the Part The Play in a 
Changing Social Order.” Frederick J. Gaudet 
Professor Psychology, Dana College, Newark, 
N. J 

Sectional Meeting—9:30. South Solarium 
“Modern Psychology as It Applies to \ 
tional Guidance Professor I G let 
“Problems of Guidance and Placement in P 
lic Schools.” Ralph P. Gallagher, Director of 
Placement, Jefferson High Sch Elisabeth 
N. J. “An Intermediary for School and In 
dustry. Social Problems and Obligations of a 
Placement Officer.” Herbert Meyer, Chief of 
Placement, Essex County Junior Employment 
Service, Hall of Records, N wk, N. J. “Ve 
cational Guidance Helps Business. Reactions 
of an Industrialist to our Social Order i. 3 


Wilsey, Employment Manager, Globe Indem 
nity Co., New York City 

Discussion Leader: Dr. R. B. Cunliffe, A 
tant Professor Education, Rutgers Universit 
New Brunswick, N. J 


Legislative News 
REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTE! 


Evita Durr Gwinn, Chairman 


I. Legislative Conference and Reports 


Eastern Educators Confer on Crisis 
in American Education. A conference 
of forty educators including representa- 
tives from the public schools, voca- 
tional schools, and colleges was called 
on February 16th by Dean William F. 
Russell of Teachers’ College, Columbia. 
This conference discussed the crisis in 
American education, including the non- 
payment of teachers, payment in scrip, 
scandalous conditions of child labor 
abuses, the closing of schools, the neces- 
sity of maintaining standards of educa- 
tion, and fair and equitable methods of 
cutting school budgets when such a 
procedure is necessary. The discussions 
are summarized in a declaration of 
opinion to be presented to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Minne- 
apolis. 


Two-Day Conference on Standards 
and Security of Employment held in 
Pennsylvania. A Conference at Bryn 
Mawr College on February 17th and 
at the Y. W. C. A. in Philadelphia on 
February 18th followed the lines of 
action suggested at the National Con- 
sumers’ League Conference. Measures 
now before the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture together with those ready for in- 
troduction, were presented for consider- 
ation and support by the numerous 
organizations represented. 

Educators urge Roosevelt to Create 
National Coordinating Council. On 
February 19th, two hundred and 
twenty educators from universities, col- 
leges, public schools, state and Federal 
educational departments and _ educa- 
tional associations petitoned the in- 


coming President to take steps in 








~ 


the 
organization of a National Coordinating 


cooperation with Congress for 


Council empowered to devise policies 


and to recommend appropriate ma- 
chinery to prevent further social dis- 
integration 

The functions of the council will 
include 

1. The continuous gathering and in- 


terpretation of data for the intelligent 


organization and direction of basic 


industrial processes, as one integrated 
whole. 

2. The coordination of various parts 
of the entire economic mechanism. 


3. An 


national 


intelligent apportioning of 


income between investment 


for further productive equipment and 


TOC ds. 


purchasing power for consumers’ 


4. The equitable distribution of oc- 


cupational opportunities and appro- 


priate insurance to care for unavoidable 
maladjustments. 
5. Effective provision for those ser- 


which essential to all, such 


II. 


vices are 


Bills Affecting Vocational 
and Federal 


Federal Bills Attempt Reduction of 
Working Hours. 
to regulate hours of work by preventing 
interstate commerce of commodities and 
articles produced by persons employed 
more than six hours a day and five days 
a week have been introduced into the 
Federal Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House Bill (H. R. 
14518) has been reported favorably. 
But the one in the Senate is still before 
a subcommittee. 

Progress Made in National Campaign 
for Making Sixteen the Minimum Age 
for Employment. As a result of the 
Emergency Child Labor Conference and 
the work of the Continuing Committee, 
every state now in session has been 


Two bills attempting 


asked to introduce a bill providing a 
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as health, education, and recreati 
for the 
our national 


6. Provision intelligent 
ordination of 


with that of other nations. 


econ 


Representatives of Nine States 
on Labor Measures to be 
Legislatures. The Interstate Confer 
on labor laws called by the Gover 
of Massachusetts on January 27th a: 
28th adopted an extensive program 


Submitt 


labor measures to be submitted to 1 
and 
States. 


governors legislatures of nine 
dustrial These 
cluded (1) mandatory minimum wa; 
(2) elimination (with a few ex 
ceptions) of night work for women, | 


measures 
laws, 


a minimum age of sixteen 
employment at any occupation durir 
school hours and (4) 
employment certification of minor 
under eighteen years of age, includi 
proof of age, promise of employme: 
hours 


years { 


provisions 


designating occupation and 
work, and physical examination for 
fitness. 


Adjustment Introduced in State 
Legislatures 


basic 16-year minimum age for employ 
ment. Agriculture and domestic servic 
have been exempted and _ individual 
provisos made to meet the needs of 
each state. Up to the present, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Massachusetts, New 


York, South Dakota, and Utah have 


introduced one or more such bills. In 
addition, the following states have an 
nounced their intention of doing so 
early in March: California, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, North Dakota, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and possibly 
Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, 
and Oklahoma. 

Federal Child Labor Amendment 
Shows New Life. Due primarily to a 
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inged attitude on the part of the 

slators toward labor legislation 
generally, as well as to the impetus of 
e unemployment situation, a number 
f states have indicated their willing- 
ess to bring up ratification of the 
ederal Child Labor Amendment at the 
resent sessions. Oregon ratified it 


urly in February making the seventh 
tate to do so. Both Houses in Wash- 


J 


ngton have passed ratification resolu- 
ions, but have referred resolutions to 
the Governor for signing. One House 
in Ohio and one House in Kansas have 
ratified the amendment with almost no 
opposition. The following states are 


onsidering similar resolutions: Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania and Wyoming. 

Bills Propose Cut of Appropriations 
for State Departments of Education. 
Most state departments of education 
have found their budgets jeopardized 
by bills proposing to cut appropriations. 
In a few cases, the cuts proposed would 
seriously handicap the state depart- 
ments: in many more instances, how- 
ever, the legislatures are listening to 
reasonable proposals of state depart- 
ment heads and making cuts in services 
which will do as little damage as pos- 
sible. In Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania, steps are being taken 
to reorganize governmental departments 
thoroughly; in these and other states, 
education will be affected by consolida- 
tion, by newly appointed Boards or 
other revisions. In Georgia, a school 
code is under consideration. In Indiana, 
a new Children’s Code Commission is 
being proposed. 

Methods of Providing School Funds 
Debated. Taxation plans, especially 
those providing minimum funds for 
maintaining present school terms, are 
giving the legislatures a great deal of 
trouble. Methods of raising funds for 


the schools are varied, | 
frequently contain sales tay 


“nuisance tax provisions 


Ohio, and Indiana propose : 


a half tax limit on real property 


almost every state is trying 


increasing diversion of gasolin 


mobile license taxes for th 


of schools As high as f rly 


been introduced in states 


school funds, and in most 


legislature cannot agree up 


plan of taxation. This cor 


serious in a few cases, that 


sions are expected to be 


mediately after the regul 


close. Any effort to co npl 
these school bills at the 
require more space than is 


seems sufficient to advist 


tr 


ay 


schools to keep hemselves inf 


the important tax measures 
states. 


Summary of Bi Int) 
California 
(1) A bill to el 


part-time ittendance 


16 to 18 years I ag 
Connecticut 


(1) \ bill to pro hit er 


25 or! e pers 
or tT MaCcCCO i? " 
ing chiiare 

? ] 

iZ) Ar n é 

h ur day a 
children under 
establis nt 
establish 

+8-hour wet 

: ' 

nour day (WIL 

} 4 “ | 17 
qay in a Week all 
7 > . 7] ° ‘ 
nour©r WweerR in resi 


mercantile establishment 


women over 16 yeat 

(3) A bill increasing { 
employers violating 
lations. 


} 


lel 


nou;©rs 


(4) A bill to create a commission to 


fix minimum wage 


rates 


ior 
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minors under 21 after an investi- 
gation has been made by a wage 
board representing both employ- 
ers and employees; /earners not 
to number more than 20% of 
total experienced workers. 

A bill to enact a minimum wage 
for minors, with a board in 
Labor Department to enforce 
minimum rates and investigate 
conditions of employment. 

A bill (by Needle Workers 
Anti-Sweat Shop Committee) 
would establish a 40-hour week, 
$10 minimum wage, and no em- 
ployees under 16. 

A bill to allow girls over 16 and 
women, to work until 12 p. m. 
instead of 10 p. m. in factories 
operating on two shifts of not 
more than 8 hours a day and 5 
days a week. 

A bill to raise the minimum age 
for employment from 14 to 16 
years in manufacturing, mercan- 


tile, or mechanical establish- 
ments, bowling alleys, shoe 
shining establishments, theatri- 


cal and motion picture establish- 
ments. 

A bill to prohibit children under 
14 years from engaging in tene- 
ment home work, and to prohibit 
such work after 6 p. m. or before 
6 a. m, and providing penalties 
for violation. 


Georgia 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


A bill reducing hours of work 
for operatives in cotton and 
woolen mills from 10 hours a 
day and 60 hours a week to 8 
hours a day and 48 hours a 
week. 

A resolution calling on other 
southern states to join in passing 
uniform laws restricting hours 
of work. (Passed Senate; killed 
in House.) 

A bill to prohibit women and 
minors under 18 years from 


working in textile mills between 
7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 


(4) 


A bill to provide for do 
compensation for minors injur 
while illegally employed. 


Indiana 


(1) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


\ bill establishing a basi 
hour day and 48-hour wee! 
women with numerous 
tions, and restricting night w 
(As girls under 18 already ha 
an 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
in all occupations, some of t 
exemption might affect girls be 
tween 16 and 18 adversely.) 

A bill restricting women over 
18 from working on night shifts 
in factories more than 8 hou 
and 5 days a week, (Amendment 
reported to prohibit work later 
than 12 p. m. in any circu 
stances. Passed House 
amended. ) 

A bill abolishing county atten- 
dance officers, and substituting 
services of township truste 
without additional pay; also 
making township trustee a men 
ber of the county board 
education, with all duties a1 
obligations of county devolvir 
on him. 

A bill providing for commissio1 
to investigate child welfare pro! 
lems and make recommenda 
tions to 1935 legislatures. 

A bill providing for double com 
pensation to be paid to minors 
injured while illegally employed 


exe! 


Kansas— 

(1) A bill providing for ratification 
of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. 

Massachusetts— 
(1) A bill adding list of dangerous 


(3) 


occupations prohibited for 
minors under 18 years. (Wo 
men’s Trade Union League.) 

A bill following lines of recom- 
mendations of Advisory Com- 
mittee on Employment of 
Minors in Hazardous Occupa- 
tions. 

A bill penalizing failure to keep 
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proper wage records relative to 

the employment of women and 

minors. 

\ bill providing for the establish- 

ment of a system of unemploy- 

ment insurance and payments to 
persons out of work. 

5) A bill to fix hours of labor for 

public employment at 6 hours a 

day and 36 hours a week. 

A bill to prohibit boys under 

18 years and women of any age 

from working in leather manu- 

facturing later than 6 p. m. (in- 

stead of 10 p. m.). 

(7) A bill raising compulsory school 
age to 16 years in two steps, 
1933 and 1935. 

(8) A bill amending child labor law 
by prohibiting employment of 
children under 16, except chil- 
dren over 14 working in stores 
outside of school hours. 
A bill providing that before is- 
suing a work permit to a child 
three years or more retarded, 
superintendent shall satisfy him- 
self of the child’s fitness to per- 
form the proposed work, and 
otherwise strengthening the work 
permit provisions. 

(10) A bill entitling minors injured 
while illegally employed to 
double compensation. (Killed in 
House. ) 

Minnesota— 

(1) “~ bill to amend law providing 
investigations into wages paid 
to minors, by defining “minor”’ 
as any person, male or female, 
under 21 years of age. 

(2) A bill making it a misdemeanor 
to aid or abet a minor in viola- 
tion of street trades provision. 
(Passed Senate; Amendment 
recommended by House Com- 
mission. ) 

(3) A bill making 6-day maximum 
work week compulsory for all 
employers. (Previous 6-day law 
declared unconstitutional. ) 

(4) A bill providing for ratification 


(9 


of the Federal Child | 
Amendment (Failed t pa 
House but not dead 
Missouri 
(1) A bill to abolish county 
ance officers and give thi 


tions over to < 


dents 

(2) A bill providing 8-hour da 
44-hour week for women et! 
ployed in cities with ove } 
population. 

(3) A bill providing for une loy 
ment insurance 


(4) A bill providing for a joint fund 
for vocaticnal rehabilitation of 
physically handicapped p 


Montana— 

(1) A bill toshorten minimum s | 
term for districts of Ist and 2nd 
class from 9 to 7 months for 
purposes of apportioning school 
aid. (Third class districts re 
main with 4 months require 
ment.) 

New Hampshire 

(1) A bill relating to minimum wage 
for women and minors and 
establishing a board to hear 
plaints on wage schedules 

(2) A bill entitling minors injured 
while illegally employed to 
double compensation 

New Mexico 

(1) Minimum wage bill (no te 

(Killed in House.) 
New Jersey 

(1) A bill remedying defects in 

dangerous occupation law 


passed last year by re-incorpora- 
tion of penalty. 

(2) A bill providing for ratification 
of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. 


New York 


(1) A bill increasing present 4 hour 
a week of required atter t 
continuation school to 8 h a 
week. 

(2) A bill increasing cont lat 
school attendance for unem 
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ployed minors from 20 to 30 


hours a week. 

A bill allowing employed minors 
over 16 to attend evening school 
instead of part-time day school. 
A bill permitting substitution of 
evening high or vocational school 
for continuation school. 

A bill repealing continuation 
school law. 

A bill allowing 6 hours a week 
attendance in evening secondary 
school to be substituted for 
continuation school by employed 
minors over 16 years old. 

A bill allowing attendance in 
evening high school to be sub- 
stituted for continuation school. 
A bill amending School Law and 
Child Labor Law by requiring 
school attendance to 16 years, 
and to 17 years unless employed, 
and by prohibiting employment 
under 16 years instead of under 
14. (There is to be a joint 
hearing of all these bills dealing 
with continuation school and 
Child Labor, on February 28th.) 
A bill providing for ratification 
of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. 

A bill amending 48-hour factory 
law for women by eliminating 
the 78-hour annual overtime al- 
lowance and limiting spread of 
hours to 1% hours more than 
the maximum daily working 
hours. (Women’s Trade Union 
League. ) 

A bill amending 48-hour mer- 
cantile law for women by limit- 
ing spread of daily hours. (Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League.) 

A bill to establish a minimum 
wage board in the Labor Depart- 
ment for minors under 18. 
(Women’s Trade Union League. ) 
Dakota 

A Senate Concurrent Resolution 
provides for ratification of the 
Federal Child Labor Amend- 


ment. 


Ohio 

(1) A bill to establish a C 
Division in the State V 
Department. 

(2) A bill providing for ratit 
of the Federal Child 
Amendment. (Passed H 

(3) A bill providing a system « 
employment insurance for 
ployees, including minors 

Pennsylvania— 

(1) A bill drastically rest 
powers and duties of stat 
partments including Lab 
Industry. 

(2) A bill providing that minors 
der 18 years may not wor! 
fore 6 a. m., or after 8 p 
more than 8-hours a day or 
hours a week; and that 
minors must have not less 
45 minutes for lunch. 

(3) An amendment to Wo 
Labor Act reducing the | 
a day of the present act 
and the 54-hours a week 

(4) A bill prohibiting wome: 
children under 18 from wi 
more than 6-hours at a ti 

(5) A bill providing for ratifi 
of the Federal Child | 
Amendment. 

(6) A bill to bring state emp! 
under Civil Service. 

(7) A bill to give the constitut 
right to pass a bill for Old 
Pensions. 

Rhode Island— 

(1) A bill increasing penalty f 
ployers violating child labo: 
from $25 for each offen 
$100 for first offense, $2( 
second and $300 for each 
sequent offense. 

(2) A bill for investigating w 
paid women and children. 

Tennessee— 


(1) A bill prohibiting street trad 


for girls under 16 and boys 
der 12 and regulating such w 
for boys 12-16, providing 
school attendance, requi! 
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and limiting hours of 


badges, 


work. 


Washington— 

1) A bill providing for ratification 
of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. (Passed by Sen- 
ate.) 

(2) A bill 
Division 
Labor. 

Wisconsin 
1) A bill providing for a six-hour 
day and five day week. 
(2) A. bill taxing public 
corporations on labor displacing 
machinery, and placing pro- 
ceeds in a fund for unemploy- 
ment relief. 
An old age pension bill provid- 
ing for the taking of 3% of all 
wages at the source and for the 
payment of an equal amount by 
the state. Would pay $50.00 a 
month to persons who have con- 
tributed for 25 years and who 
retire at age of 50. Propor- 
tional percentage paid to those 
who have contributed less than 
25 years. 
Wyoming- 

(1) A bill providing for ratification 


creating Child Welfare 
in Department of 


service 


(35) 


of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. 

Utah— 

(1) A bill providing for constitu- 
tional amendment setting a 
minimum wage for women and 


minors. 
James E. SIpet, 
Secre tary. 


22 


February 23, 1933. 
Warden Lawes on Crime 
Prevention 


In this period, when school curricu- 
lums are being slashed left and right, 
and reductions in budgets for education 
are the order of the day, this word of 
advice to taxpayers from Lewis E. 
Lawes, Warden of Sing Sing Prison, 
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merits a hearing. Speaking for New 
York Children’s Aid Society, Warde 
Lawes brought out the value of ¢ 
tion in preventing crime 

‘There is little rea to « 
states, “that the most important 
factor in restraining, if not in era 
criminal tendencies, is educatior \ re 
cent survey of the early environment 
five hundred consecutive entrants 
Sing Sing Prison reveals tl 
clearly. Of these five 
only one in four had att 
after the compulsory 
words, the mental advancement 
boys had been halted, for 
mental age of all my charges is that 
a child of twelve. 

‘Adar tability, as | 
primarily the satisfaction of wants. Thi 
school satisfies the gregarious instinct 
a youngster, and gives him practical « 
perience in watching the idealism w 
he is taught work out in everyday 
and this without the disillusioning eff 
that hard reality would impos« 
he were thrown entirely upon his ow 


rhrough the spirit 
and the consequent necessity t 


his personal 


sources. 


wishes subordinate 


of his class or clique, he learns 


insistence upon having his own way 
brings him only unpopularity. But 
through an enforced disruption of h 
school life, he is denied expression ol! 
the deep rooted in pulse towal 
association, he seeks and finds someth 
else to fulfill his yearning for 
panionship. Frequently, this takes th 
form of an alliance which, fr 1 
acter-building standpoint, is far 
desirable. | 

“In crimes of violence, like 1 
hold-up, and assault n | 
ous thievery, the conditions under v h 
the offender grew up account { the 
major weaknesses in his character. Onl 
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about 10 per cent of all men who are 
sentenced to State’s prison are sent there 
for commercial crimes, which are, gen- 
erally speaking, violations by those hold- 
trust. It is evident, 
ever-increasing 
amount of effort 
expended in behalf of the type of boys 
from which the 90 per cent of our crimi- 


ing positions of 
therefore, that an 


money and must be 


nals are drawn; in other words, those 
who have not had the education nor the 
opportunity to obtain such positions. 
“To anyone who may raise the ob- 
these days, when econ- 
fair 
we must spend our time 


jection that in 
omy is in a 
national slogan, 


way to become a 
devising means to save money, it might 
be enlightening to quote a few figures on 
the cost of neglecting the youngsters. 
In the State of New York alone the cost 
of prisons and their maintenance annu- 
ally runs to over fifteen millions of 
dollars. It is the well-considered judg- 
ment of penologists that up to 25 per 
cent of these costs could be saved by 
an intelligent use of a small portion of 
this amount in fostering and supporting 
agencies which have for their aim the 
helping of youngsters through their ado- 
lescence. 

“The theory that severer sentences for 


criminals, and bigger and _ stronger 
prisons to segregate them from their 
more law-abiding brothers, will solve 


the problem, has been proved wrong. 
And so often and so completely has this 
fallacy been exposed, that it should not 
But 
the average taxpayer gives scant con- 
sideration to the cost of specific func- 
tions of the state. Usually he contents 
himself with a letter or a telegram to 
his representative demanding that ex- 
penses be curtailed and then he forgets 
the matter until he receives his next tax 
bill. If we could put into operation the 
oft-mentioned plan of sending an item- 


be necessary to dwell on this point. 


bill 


how each tax dollar is spent, there w 


ized tax to each citizen, deta 
be aroused a storm of protest over « 
expenditures, and this would bring cd 


nite, concrete results. 


‘However, since most taxes are | 
indirectly, such a plan is not feas 
Therefore, we must recours¢ 
newspapers, magazines, and the 1 
in order literally to bring home to 
taxpayers the enormous financial 
den they carry because of crime. W: 
any disease to become as epidemi 
crime, no one would think of object 
to any measures deemed necessary 


have 


medical authorities to prevent its sprea 
Yet, when men who have studied so 
welfare and penology for many y: 
agree upon the best possible method 
preventing the development of poten 
criminals the 
circumstances we have been discuss 
and then present this method, t 
often the response is a sigh of sympathy 
for the poor boys who need the he! 
and another sigh of relief that our s 
is not among those who could do an 
thing to warrant 
prison sentence. 


age al 


youngsters of 


prosecution and 


“But our responsibility must not, 
does not end with our children. It 
we as individuals who finance the « 
of police activities and trial courts. \\ 
build the huge prisons and we pay { 
keeping them overcrowded—for detai! 
ing men in them for long, costly years 
after the prisoner has reached the stag 
where he could safely be released. Ar 
all because of our unwillingness to f 
the fact that something can be do 
about it. 


“It is clearly to our advantage—s 
cially, morally, and economically—t 
make the best possible investment tha‘ 
anyone can make today—an investme! 
in the youth of America.” 
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American Association for Adult 
Education 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
can Association for Adult Edu- 
will be held in Amherst, Massa- 

setts, May 22, 23, and 24. Through 
courtesy of the Librarian and 

stees all meetings will be held in 

Jones Memorial Library. Asso- 
ition headquarters will also be main- 
ned there. 

\lthough plans for the program have 

t yet been completed, it is expected 

t at least one session will be devoted 
discussion of unemployment and 

ult education. At this session a re- 

rt on the progress of the newly 
wganized Adjustment Service for the 
Unemployed of New York City will be 

ide. Libraries and adult education, 
idult education in rural areas, Negro 
idult education, and other aspects 
of adult education are also scheduled 
for discussion. A number of the meet- 
ings will be conducted as “panel’’ ses- 
sions, a method of group discussion 
initiated at the last annual meeting. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, President 

of the Association, will make an ad- 
dress. Other speakers will be announced 
at a later date. 


The Southern Woman’s Educational 
\lliance held at the St. Regis Hotel in 
New York City, an annual meeting and 
conference on the guidance of rural 
young people. Studies of rural and 
small-town girls at work, school, and 
college were described, including a 
follow-up study of fifty rural high 
school girls which is shortly to be pub- 
lished in a book. The unsuitable cur- 
riculum of the mountain schools was 
discussed, and the situation so far as 
unemployment and after-care is con- 
cerned was discussed from a variety of 


angles. The employment situation of 


he back-to-the land 
largely takes the form 
farming 
Recommendations inc 
further conferences to 
needs of young people, t 
potential leaders, the 


granges, churches, and 


beautification of homes 


study of the leisure probl 


handicrafts, the use of 


courses, and further expe 


the methods of providing 


general, the discussion s 


the need for qui ker action 


licity in regard to the 


gency, and opinion building 


longer-time programs that 


\ new committee 
training and adjustmen 


bership follows, has been 


the American Council 
President Edward ‘ 


University, Chairman; President 


as E. Campbell, U. § 


Commission: President 


Downs, Illinois Central Railroad 
ident Lillian M. Gilbreth, Gilbret] 
New York City; Professor 


Handman, University 


President Walter A. Jessi 


of Iowa; Principal | 
Side Continuation Sch 


City; Director Charles R 


ican Council on Educatio 


Arthur E. 
President Charles <A 


Morgan, Ant 


woody Institute, Minneapolis 


president Robert I. R 
Telephone and 
Dean Emeritus James 


Telegraph 


Teachers College, Columbia U 


Professor Elliott D. Sn 


versity; Vice-president John 
son, Penn Mutual Life Ir 


ots 
luded p 
Conside 
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Review Department 


EDUCATION AS GUIDANCE 
M. Brewer The Macmillan Co., 1932 


By John 


We, who are familiar with Dr. Brewer's 
previous writings, have been waiting with 
eagerness and anticipation for this new vol- 


ind the waiting has not been in vain. 


lucation as Guidance we recognize the 





r as an educator who is a real person, 
a highly original personality, keenly appre- 
clative although often soundly critical of 
many of our present techniques in education 
It is fortunate that in the midst of world- 
+} 


wide discussions concerning the trends in 


education, this volume appears viewed in the 
light “of a philosophy of the total task of 
education.” From the first page to the last 
one admires the force and sweep of the 
author’s statements, the clear and convincing 
presentation of facts, and the fervor of his 
arguments. His unlimited faith and human- 
ity glow on every page 

In the introduction, the author states the 
main thesis of the book: namely, that schools 
should guide pupils. Therefore, three points 
must be supported: (1) guiding students, 
(2) living as subject matter, (3) the best 
kind f activities for students; all these 
factors should be considered problem topics 
to be discussed coéperatively by teachers 
and students, and a curriculum based on ac- 
tual living should be the outcome of this 
discussion and thinking 

In the first chapter, Dr. Brewer says that 
learning to live is the only genuine curri- 
culum. He would have us get away from 
our static techniques and present a curricu- 
lum of activities and guidance. A _ chart 
classifies life activities as education, home 
relationships, citizenship, vocation, leisure 
and recreation, personal well-being, religion, 
and miscellany The attitudes of life—ethi- 
cal, thoughtful, coéperative, wholesome, cul- 
tural—are the way we proceed to perform 
these activities. In later chapters these life 
activities and attitudes are analyzed in de- 
tail 

The second chapter discusses the aims of 


education; the inadequacy of certain views 


are presented and emphasis placed upon the 


thesis that every aim should be d 


from awareness that the child is 
acting, cooperating person one wi 
eventually be able to control his 
This end can only be accomplish 
guidance in the various activities 

The need for guidance, indicating 
of failure, is stressed in the third 
It is within the power of the school 
community to help the student to und 
his own individual needs in the light 
capacities so that he can harmonize 
into a unified whole 

The author in one of the most im; 
chapters in the Book, Chapter IV, g 
elements of learning; he believes the 
be (1) skill, (2) technical knowledg 
(3) wisdom The agencies useful fi 
work are sample activities, classes f 
formation and discussion, and _ indi 


counsel. “Resourcefulness and ability 


many different methods of instructi 
the keys to success and greater sati 
in teaching classes.” This program n 
tates administrators, teachers, cour 
and students who believe guidanc: 
chief need of the school. Chapters X 
are devoted to Vocational Guidance 

A discussion of the use of tests, 
systems, and records, reorganization 
the organization and administration of 
ance, and the special application of g 
in secondary education, special classes 
lege and social service organizations { 
in Chapter XVIII 

The final chapter shows how the or 
subjects can be taught in such a way a 
a part of the living activities of the chi 

To sum it all up, life activities shou 
the curriculum of the school in order t 
hance the child’s capacity for a richer, 
more contributory life. The schools 
guide the pupils in living to aid them in 
proving, extending and organizing their 
dividual and coéperative activities.” 
final goal is self-guidance which should 
more and more evident as life progresses 
develops 


Dr. Brewer challenges the premise of 
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The book is an 


Dut 


system 


cational 


ur-cut and fair attack, when- 


author tears down he builds up and 
w a new structure can supplant the 


will put a new meaning in edu- 


lor 
book 


stimu- 


abundant 
the 
potent 


ind make life more 
One thing is certain 
I and 


strong 


e to be a 
ght, and, better still, to action 
Director, 


Harvard 


Ma e B. Brake, Personnel 
| Reprinted 
rd, Feb. 1933.] 


rom 


College 


> 
Le 


E ABOLITION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


By Frank D. Graham. Princeton Univer- 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1932. Price, 
Professor Graham has set forth a plan by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
might accomplish its work by the 
nization of an Emergency Employment 
ration, such corporation to rent idle 


ries and employ idle men to produce the 

goods which they wish and need to con- 

Goods for sale for profit or for export 

ld not be produced, both production and 

ges being automatically adjusted to need, 
the possibility of losses eliminated. 

The author points out the relationship be- 
tween this plan and the coéperative move- 
ment, the plan being really an extension of 

work 


} 


mall way by 


carried on so successfully in a 


The 


author purposely avoids the problem of busi- 


consumer coéperatives 


ness crises in general, but proposes a cure for 
he one evil, unemployment. He quotes with 
Wesley C. Mitchell in 
“In business, the useful goods pro- 


ipproval Business 
Cycles 

iced by an enterprise are not the ends of 
endeavor, but the means toward earning pro- 
fits. And the ruthlessly 


enforces that subordination. 


business economy 
Economic 
activity in a money-making world, then, de- 
pends on the factors which affect present or 
prospective profits.” It is to this 
evil which has production that 
Professor Graham aims. 

The book is well fortified by consideration 
f possible objections and difficulties, and 
the details of operation are worked out suf- 
ficiently to indicate their practicability. It 
seems to the reviewer that if men of the 


correct 
paralyzed 


é er W 1 Greer Ov D. ¥ 
( vn tog 
] | corp ill 
good, a grea lesson in < 
ma p it t shown 
Sure it rimina I t 
ol our people 1 ind wu 
the are ‘ rer 1d i ‘ 
things that th N fa I 


and searching examination 
for obstruction or mere faint pp 
to the proposals here 

for a stern reply to the 
‘When saw we Thee an | 


or naked, or sick, and did 1 


Thee ?’ Page vii 

PROGRESSIVE SOCIAL ACTION | 
Edward T. Devine New York, The M 
millan Company, 19 Price, $1 
This volume is timely, comprehet 

convincing. After dealing with world 


ship and its problems of debts, tariffs 


war, the second part deals with « 
citizenship, including a chapter on 
trial democracy. Other sections of tl 


treat poverty, disease, and crime, | 


social ideals 


Dr. Devine is a strong advocate 


tion and religion for use in planning i 
achieving the ideals for which this count 
is supposed to stand. The book is espe 
strong in describing the social leaders! 


manifested in Catholic, Jewish, and Protest 


churches The social statements f the 

churches are comprehensively given. Through 

out the book there are many interesting and 

important pronouncements for vocational 

counselors 

THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN PER 
SONNEL WORK By Ruth Strang 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York City, 19 


This is a valuable book in that it studi 
not so much what special full-time counselor 
are doing as the counseling or personnel duties 


of actual teachers. It is surprising, however, 


to find no specific treatment of the notorious 
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home room’’—the device so often used in 


secondary schools for almost all the teachers 

The book begins with Part I, “Relation of 
the Teacher to Personnel Work,” including de- 
finitions and preliminaries. Part II is en- 
titled Adolescent Adjustments” and deals 
with problems reported in schools and colleges, 
the last chapter classifying them in relation 
to health, scholarship, finance, family, sex, 
religion, morals, etc. Part III is “Techniques 
of Placement Work,” including a discussion 
of the case study, interview, tests, rating, and 
daily schedules. Part IV is “The Counseling 
Process,” and Part V, “Specific Problems.” 
No distinction is made between interviewing 
and counseling, and the two are treated 
separately 

Dr. Strang has given a great deal of use- 
ful information, here assembled for the first 
time, plus many interesting interpretations 
of her own 


A STRIKELESS INDUSTRY. A Co-opera- 
tive Plan for Adjusting Industrial Rela- 
tions. By M. H. Hedges. The John Day 
Pamphlets, No. 9. New York, The John 


Day Company, 1932. Price, 25 cents 


This booklet is descriptive of the work 
of the National Council on Industrial Rela- 
tions for the Electrical Construction Industry. 
For ten years this council has functioned, with 
the remarkable provisions that labor shall 
have equal representation with contractors on 
the council, that there shall be no disin- 
terested members of the council, and that all 
decisions shall be unanimous! An interesting 
test of the work of the council came in 1921 
in Detroit, where the employers proposed a 
wage cut. The council stood the test and 
decided in favor of no reduction. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR AVIA- 
TION MECHANICS. Trade and Indus- 
trial Series No. 40, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
Revised, 1932. Price, 35 cents. 


This report of 286 pages will be of great 
interest to many counselors who are 
bothered by the large number of boys in- 
terested in aviation. It seems certain that 
many would-be aviators will be better con- 


tent in the long run, and more succes 
mechanics than as fliers. The present 
is printed with many illustrations 


grams which will be useful to couns 


contains the interesting chart prepared 
Institute for Research of Chicago 
There is some evidence that the 
have taken into consideration the 
dom” factor in addition to skill and 
cal knowledge In a section on tl 


tion and elimination of pupils a ratin 


is proposed and four criteria are recomn 
is follows 
1. Attitude toward life as reflect 
every-day actions, deportment or 
field, regard for orderliness, and 
conduct in the student dormitory 
Performance of certain assigned 
with special reference to industry 
cheerfulness, and efficiency with 
the work is done 
3. Grades received in theoretical ir 
tion 
4. Shopwork grades—special stress 
laid on judgment and common ser 
the performance of duties as a st 
mechanic 
On page 82 the statement is 
“Counselors, supervisors, and others in 
trol frequently send boys to aviation 
not because these boys wish to learn ar 
cupation but because the subject offers 
for graduation; because there happens t 
room in the class; or because the boy car 
carry the regular academic subjects 
would be interesting if evidence 
presented to support this statement; 
evidence or not, it should be a timely rer 
der for counselors 


HOW TO GET A POSITION IN SCHOO! 


OR COLLEGE. By George W. Cox 
W. H. Jones. Southern Teacher’s Ager 
Columbia, S. C., 1932. 


This book has for a subtitle, “A com, 
treatise on the art of applying for and se: 
ing a position as teacher or administrator 
public and private institutions.” The b 
contains suggestions as to finding the ope! 
ing, making the application, writing lette: 
the interview, and succeeding on the job 
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The BENTLEY SCHOOL 


of 
ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


A DISTINCTIVE SCHOOL which is devoted exclusively to training men 
who desire to specialize in preparation for the key department of business 
administration, or for professional accounting. 





MANY OF THE GRADUATES ARE HOLDING POSITIONS 
¢ IN BUSINESS—office manager, head accountant, cost a 
litor, general auditor, credit manager 


treasurer, branch manager, vice 


¢ IN PUBLIC ACCOUNTING—senior accountant, super: r,ma 


¢ IN PUBLI SERVICE—bank examiner, tax 


age lal investigator, senior auditor, treasi 
{ Its graduates are employed in 29 states and 6 f 
€ Students have 1 m 22 state ind 5 
{ Two years are required to complete the 

with thoroughness 


The catalog will be sent upon request 
H. C. BENTLE\ P.A., Pre 
921 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON MASSACHUSI 














CHARACTER TRAINING 


Through 


STORY, STUDY, WORK and PLAY 





The emotional appeal to Character Development through the use of 
games, stories, plays, music, pictures, and radio sketches. A _ special 
appeal to some character element for each day of the school year 

The book will appeal to every person in need of wholesome stories for 
children from eight to fourteen years of age. Teachers, Preachers, Sun- 
day School Teachers, Parents, Nurses, etc. 700 pages. Price $5.0 





WELLES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WELLESLEY HILLS Massachusetts 

















BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 


t ALice K. Lewis 
ivy Mary I 4 ARK 
Mt. Pleasant High School, 


Schenectady 


Central Kansas 


REI 
Wichita 


Central New York 
W WILLIAM WI 


rd Bldg., Syra 


Chicago 


President. Frepv C. W. PARKER 
Secretary Evtinor G. HAYEs 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station 


Cincinnati 


President. R. F. Lovett 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East 9th Street 


Colorado 


President. Rosa M. ScHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 


Connecticut 


President. Marit MCNAMARA 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. W. MARTINSON 
Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport 


Detroit 


President. Mrs. Grace C. JONEs 
Secretary-Treasurer. WILLIAM D 
Barbour Intermediate School 


ROBERTSON 


Iowa 


THEODORE THOMAS 
LORRAINE BRADLEY 
Des Moines 


President 
Secretary 
Victoria Hotel, 


Kansas City, Kansas 


President. 1. B. Morcan 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 


Maryland 


President. Mary T. McCurtey 
Secretary. ALLENA R. BaKER 
Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore 


Milwaukee 
President. D. E. SItres 
Mary F. STARE 
Vocational School 


Secretary 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
President. De&an M. SCHWEICKARD 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Cora C 
55 Irving Avenue, South 


Nebraska 

President. M. T. CAsTer 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. O. 
Lincoln High School, 


MorRIsON 
Lincoln 


New England 

President. Tuomas D. GINN 

Secretary. JOSEPH ACKETT 
9 Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass. 


New Jersey 
Eart THARP 
Harvey B. SHOTWELI 
High School, Union City 


President 
Treasurer 


New Orleans 
President. James J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New York City 
President. FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Secretary. EtrHet T. Girroe 
40 Irving Place, New York 


North Carolina 
E. Coox 
R. S. Proctor 


President. L 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
New Bern, N. C. 


North Eastern Ohio 


President. Mitprep M. Hickman 
Secretary. May B. THompson 
2016 Lakeland Avenue, Lakewood 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. Epira D. Gwinn 
Secretary. Henriette S. Pottock 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia 


Rhode Island 
President. Mary E. Quinn 
Secretary-Treasurer. Horace H. HEenpricx 
Central High School, Providence 
Rochester, New York 


President. ArtHur H. Bates 
Secretary. Frances J. STEWART 
Benjamin Franklin High School 





